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PREFACE 

This book is iutciideil to supply the double wauj of a new 
edition of my Handbook of Phonetb s aiid of a ooncii^e intro- 
duction to phonetics, witli eBpecial icfcrenee to bbiglisb and 
the four fo]*eii4U lajiguages most studied in this country — 
French, German, Latin, and Greek. 

The Handbook of Pkmutks was pul)iiMied in 1877 — at a 
time wlien the study of phoJietics was cojdined to a lew isolated 
specialists in diherent countries. Since then phonetics has 
made no progress in tliis coniitiy-- has, indeed, rather gone 
l)ack ’ — but has gieutly developed on the (/( utinent, wliero 
anevtcnsive phonetic literature has S[u ijng up iii the hist few 
years, esp(*cia]ly in Germany— --a litciaftn’t? which becomes 
mo)*e and more indigestible every year. 

Ihider these circumstances, aggravated by iny own want 
of access to speakers of foreign languages, I find it impossible 
at 2>i«seiit to com])ly with tlic demand for a new edition of 
the Uandhool\ Even the comja’omise I now offer has not 
been undertaken without liesitation. Knowing the un.salis- 
iaetoiy results of ‘ 2)aper phonetics* — getting up phonetics 
by reading the statements of otliers and attemiHing to har- 
monize their conflicting views — T have been o])ligcd to exercise 
great caution in dealing with the latest jdionctic literatuie. 

It must not therefore be assumed that because I do not 
adopt a new view, I therefore reject it — it nieivly means that 
1 Imve 3 iot had an opjmjt unity of testing it l)y i)ersonal 
hearing. 

So al&o l)y the retention of the ikiam leatures of Bell's 
‘ Visilde .S2?3ecli* terminology and notation — with the few 
modifications set forth in my SoumPAU)tation {PhU, Pot\ Trans. 

1 880—1) — I by no means jdedge myself to rigid conservatism, 

* Witness its total exclusion from the Modern Languages Triijoa ^ 
at Cambridge. 
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Put 1 feel couvinced tliat the patli of progress lies through 
tilt? Visible Speech iiiialysis, aud lliat the lirst duty of the 
very few wlio }ui\e a pi*aetieal eonifnand of it is to do what 
they can to spread the knowledge of it. 

Leaving tljeory and controversy and the details of less 
familiar languages to a future new edition of the JJandbook, 
1 Jiave tiled to make the present Primer as concise, definite, 
and practical as possilde, rigorously excluding all details 
that are not directly useful to tlie heginner. 

The only sound basis of theoretical phonetics Ls a practical 
mastery of a limited numher of sounds. Some 1 >eginners start 
with an elahorate study of the jdiysiology of tl:e vocal organs 
— moving, ptuliapa, heaven and earth to get lioid of a real 
glottis, or going in for the anatomy of the muscles of the 
tongue so that by tlie time they come to real 2>honetic work 
tbey liave no energy left. 

Next to tlie 2»ower of forming sounds correctly and easily, 
and recogni'/ing them l>y ear, the most im[)ortant I’equisite 
for the ])ra<‘tical plioiietician is facility in handling phonetic 
notation. Those who are inclined to grumble at tbe sup}K)sed 
difhculty of the H)rganic ^ (revised \'isible Speech) notation 
here emjiloyed, may rest assured that such an alpluibet can 
he learnt ten times over in the time it t;jkes to get even a 
rudimentary knowledge of jihonetics. The corresponding 
'Narrow liomic ’ notation has been added only for the con- 
venience of those who are debarred from the use of the 
Organic symliols. I have, on the otlier hand, made a more 
ext elusive use of the less accurate ‘ Broad Ixomic ’ notation, 
because this really suj)2)lies a want — whicli will some day 
perhaps he better suii^died liya rationally constructed system 
of shorthand. 

To make the botk more generally useful, I have given 
some account of varieties of English and German pronuncia- 
tion. Tke phonetic texts will afford opportunities of ju'actical 
training in 2)ronunciatioii. I will not apologize for the errors 
and iinperfec^tions of which I have no doubt thereby been 
guilty, excejit by sayiug that they are inevitable. 

Want of space has obliged me to state my vievirs of Latin 
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and Greek pronunciation in a purely dogmatic form. Tlie 
pronunciations given are those I habitually employ myself. 
As 1 . consider it quite hopeless to attempt to restoi’e the in- 
tonation of any <lead language, I have simply put stress- 
murks for theJjatin and Greek tones. My greatest difficulty 
has been with ffnal m in Latin. As I feel convinced that 
Seelman's * implosive-plosive voiced doisal reduc^li n with 
simultaneous loose lip-closure ^ could not possil)ly have existed 
as an independent sound in Latin or any other language, 
I have been obliged to reiurn to my OAvn theory {PfiiL Soc. 
Ptog, 1 882-4, xv), altliough it is not supported by any 
defir.ite statements of the Roman phoneticians. But it gives 
a workable pronunciation, in liarmony with the development 
of tlie language and the structure of its verse. 

As I’cgards the ol)jeet8 and utility of phonetics, 1 will (juote 
the beginning of the J^efacc to the Hanf(book (1877) : ‘The 
importance of phonetics as the indispensable foundation of all 
study of language — whether that study he purely theoretical, 
or pjactical as well — is now generally admitted. Without^ 
a knowledge of tiie laws of sound-change, scientific philology — 
whether comparative or historical — is impossible, and without 
])honetics tiieir study degenerates into a more media ideal 
enumeration of letter-changes. And now that pldlologists 
are diiecting their atlentioii more and more to tlu' sludy of 
living dialects and savage languages, many of wideli iiave to 
he written do^vn for the first time, the absolute necessity of 
a thorough jiractical as well as a lln‘oreti<;al mastery of 
phoiu'tics becomes more and more evident. . . . Again, if our 
present wretched system of studying moileni languages is 
ever to he reformed, it must be on the basis of a preliminary 
training in general jibonetics, wliich would at the same time 
lay tlie foundation of a tlioroiigh practi(*il study of tlie jiro- 
nunciaiioii and elocution <if our own language subjects 
whie.h are totally ignored in our present sclieme ol' eihication.’ 

HENRY *S\VEET. 

1 8 Jo, 
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In this iliird CMliiioii 1 liave done 103- ])esi to briii" tlie 
Ijook np to date as far as possible witliout recasting 

it and iJie s^'stcm of wliicli it is ilie exponent. 

’^rbo most important innovation is the (‘xteiisioii of the 
vowels, an account of wliicb will be found in 7 >e Mallre 
}>honctiqiie, Dccend)er, 1901, under the title of (iniksi vanolz), 
I take tlie oppoi tunity of advising all who aio interested in 
jihom tics oj' the rational study of l^Iodern Langimges to 
become members of V Association iilwnctixiac interitalionalCf 
of Nvbicb the abovtj-nieniioned journal is the organ ; it is 
V<llted by Dr. Paul Passy (address Fondik, Bourg-la-Rdutf 
Froitce), 

For diagrams of ilie oigans of spe( cb and their positions 
llie student may l)e referiTol to W. Vietor’s ElemenLe drr 
rjfonriik (Leipidg, 1904) and C. If. Grandgent’s Ci(-.rm(i 7 i arid 
FiKjtish Sounds (Poston, 1 -. H. A., 1892), together with 
L. M( i-kcl’s B](;/siolo[jie dcr <S}>ru( 7 <r (I jeip/.ig, 

1866). 1’hose wlio wi.-<h to go ilecjier into the tht'oreticial, 
aeoustie, am! philological stmtv of phojjciics should ])n»ceed 
at once to E. Sievers' (irundziKje dcr J*honetik (fjeipzig, 
1893), Jesperseirs Lehrbuch der rhonclik (Leipzig, 

1904). 

OxroHD, Jun*:^ 1906,** 


II. s. 
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INTRODUCrriON 


1 . PiiONETrcs is the science of speecb-vsoiiruls. From 
a practical point of view it is tlie art of producing 
speech-sounds and recognizing tliom hy ( ar. 

2. It describes the actions and posit ions of the vocal 
organs — throat, tongue, lips, etc. — by which speech- 
sounds are produced, and classifies sounds according to 
their organic foiination. This is the crganic side of 
phonetics. The a.coustic study of speech-sounds classi- 
fies them according to their likeness to tlie ear, and 
(jxplains how tlie acoustic efiVet of each sound is the 
necessary result of its organic foj’ination. 

3. Wo S(M3 tlien that tlie word ‘ sound ' has two mean- 
ings. Wlieii wo talk of the vsouml tS we mean (i) the 
shape of tlie tliroat and the position of the tongue by 
which it is produced, and ( 2 ) tlio hiss which is th(3 
result of sending the breath through the passage thus 
formed. 

4 . It is indispensable for the practical phonetician 
to cultivate both the oi*ganic and ^he acoustic sense : 
he must learn both to recognize eacli sound by oar, 
and to recognize tlie corrc'sponding organic? position 
1 ) 3 ’ the muscular sensations wliicli acconii^iny it. 

We C'arry out these processes every day^ of out* 
lives in ordinary conversation. All therefore that the 
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phonetician has to do in the case of familiar sounds is 
to develop this unconscious organic and acoustic sense 
into a conscious and analytic sense. In acquiring 
unfamiliar sounds ho has, on the other hand, to begin 
at the beginning. Before attempting to imitate the 
inechanism of a foreign sound, he must bimiliarize 
liimself with its acoustic effect by careful and patient 
listening, so that the acoustic impression may correct 
and control his attempts to hit on the exact position 
for producing the sound. It is evident tliat tlie more 
exact his practical knowledge of the organic positions 
is, the more easy it will be for him both to find out 
the rigiit position, and to fix it when once found. 
Again, the more familiar a sound is, the easier it is 
to gain insight into its mechanism, licnee the moro 
careful our study of the familiar sounds of our own 
language, the easier it will be for us to acquire un- 
familiar ones. 


EMANdrATION FKOM SpHLUNG. 

0. The first step is, to emancipate ourselves from tlvo 
intluence of our traditional spelliug. Every one realizes 
that rite^ tnrile^ r/y///, wrhjht all express exactly the 
same sound, and that e/r in how-window and (o make 
a how expresses twfj distinct sounds ; but many have 
a difficulty in realizing X\\^i/a(/ier mvour 

and her liave exactly the same sound in educated 
Southern Eit^lish speech. 
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Differences of Pronunciation. 

7 . Learn not only to recognize and tolerate differ- 
ences of pronvinciation, but to eij^pcct them. Remember 
that proniiiieiatioM is incessantly changing, and that 
differences of pronunciation between tlieoldT3r and the 
younger generation are not onl3’^ pomhle but incmfahle. 

8. Remombor that language exists onlj' in the in- 
dividuab and tliat such a phrase as ‘ standard Englisli 
pronunciation’ expresses only an abstraction. Ibdlect 
that it is al)snrd to set up a standaid of how English 
people ovrjht to speak, before wo know how tliej' 
actually do speak — a knowledge wliich is still in its 
infancj’’, and can only be gained by careful observa- 
tion of the speech of individuals, the only al>solutcly 
reliable observations being those made l)y a tralnfid 
individual on himself. 

9. Avoid, therefore, all dogmatism and hasty gene- 
ralizations: he cautions in asserting that 'every hod 3^ 
sjjeaks in sucli a wa3^’ or that ‘ no educated man pro- 
nounces so.’ Do not appeal to the authority of an 
imaginary ‘correct ’ or ‘careful’ spea-kei'. 

10. Coiitiiie yourself to plain statements of facts. 
If people tell you that spelling reform is ‘ a pestilent 
heres3%’ or that 3001* London, Ediidnirgh, or Dublin 
pronunciation is ‘ abominable/ 3o not argue with 
them. 

ISOI.ATfON. 

•11. Learn to pj onounce every .sound apart from iff 
context. If 3^011 want to find out your natural pro- 
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nunciation of any sound, utter it in some familiar sen- 
tence, seveial times ovoi- ; then try to pronounce it 
separately without altering it in the slightest degree. 
Then test ^-our eounuand of it by pronouncing it in 
unfamiliar C'Jiiibiiiations, transposing for instance king 
into nglk. So also pronounce hear in hear them 
exactly as in hear it — that is, with a consonantal r 
instead of a mere voice-murmur. If it is. a vowel, 
learn to lengthen or shorten, and to empliasize it 
without modif;^ ing it in any way. Thus, learn to 
lengtlicn the vowel in bit witliout making bit into 
heat. Again, lengthen both vowels in pUj/^ and 
observ(^ tlio dillercnco (if any) between tliem. Isolate 
and lengthen tlie first elements of the di phthongs in high 
and liow, and observe the difference (if any) between 
them. 


Anai.ysts. 

12, Idle iK^xi stage is, to loam to anat//se ihi* fonna- 
ti(m of these liimiliar sonmls. Hus analvsis must be 
practical. Tlic<uetical knowledge is not enough. It is, 
for instance, no use being able to explain the dilier- 
cnce between a breath consonant such as J\ a.iul the 
corresponding v()i(*e consonant r, unless xvo arc able 
^ to fed the differei'^.e. Again, it is not enoiigli to 
hear the diirercnce: we nuKst have a sense of the 
ditli^epe^'of artieulation. Let the iH'giauuu’ learn to 
isolate aun lengthen such a lu’eath consonant as /Vin 
and the correst>onding voice consonaj)t v in 
iirer — vec, lie will soon find that while /is articu- 
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latod in one place only — bein^ibe result of the friction 
of the outgoing air hetwoen the Jowiu- lip and upptM* 
teeth" V is articulated in two places between lip 
and teeth, and in the throat. ]f lu^ presses his first 
two fingers on. the larynx or 'Adam’s apjvle,’ lie will 
feel the vil»ration which produces the eficci/ of voice 
in r, l)ut not in/. If in pronouncing r he removes 
the lip from the teeth, he will hear the unmodified 
voice-murTnur. If he does the same with he will 
hear the unmodified breath in the Ibi in of a scarcely 
audilde siu'h. He can th<vn reverse these processes. 
If ho hreatlies in the ordinary way, and lu-ings the 
lower lip and the upper teeth tog(i(hei*, he will 
produce aii /; if he makes a voice-miirmiir, as in err, 
and brings lip and teetli together, he will produce a t\ 
Lot him do the same with other familiar j>airs, such 
as and r, hard and soft //i in f/nn and first 

separately, and tlion in one breath — e.w? --till lie 
feels the distinction, and has it thoroughly under 
co]nmand. 

* 13. The great test of this command is the pow(‘r of 
forming unfamiliar voiced sounds fioin familiar breath 
sounds, and vice vensa. Repeat several times in 
succession, and then try to carry out a similar cliange 
with /; the result will be a sound jjvhich is essentially 
the Welsh li in Ijlangollen . (Jarry out the same pro- 
cess with r, n. rn, and ng in king. 

14. Having thus mastered the fundamental dis- 
tinction of breath and voice, the beginner must lean/ 
to feel the movements of the tongue and lips. If he 
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passes from ee in see to a//, or a^r in saiv^ he will feel 
that the tongue is moved backwards and downwards ; 
if he reverses the process, he will find that the move- 
ment is upwards and forwards. Pronouncing ee by 
itself, he will then find that in its i'orrnation the fore 
part of tfie tongue is l>rought very close to the fore 
part of the palate — or, in plionclic terminology^ that 
ee is a‘ high-front' vowel. In the same way he will 
Hnd that eiw is a ‘ ]o^Y-hack ' vowel, the root of the 
tongue heijig pressed ilown and l)rought neai* the back 
of the mouth, a/i being a ‘ ////(Z^back ’ vowel. Again, 
in comparing aa with oo in /ee, lie will find that while 
in aa the mouth is open, in oo the lips are brought 
together so as almost to close it — that ee is in phone- 
tic language a* rounded ' vowel — high-back-round * 
vowoL Jn time lie will learn to measure more accur- 
ately the degrees of raising, lowering, retracting and 
ailvancing the tongue, and narrowing Jthe lip-opening 
by which the dilfercnt soumls are formed. Thus he 
will find that ee and a in 7iame and rfian are all 
three front vowels, but that in tlie second vowel the 
tongue is lowered from the ‘ high ’ i?t»-position to the 
*^mi<l,’ while in the a of wan it is further lowered to 
the ‘ low ’ position. So also he will liml that the lip- 
opening of 0 in greater than in oo, while that of 

aic is greater than in o, tlie lip-opening being only 
sli^itlv narrowed in aw. 
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16. The foiinchition of speech is breath expelled by 
the lungs and variously modified in the throat and 
mouth. 

16. Speech-sounds are generally foiined with out- 
hrait/fiufj or expi]‘ation (>), nirely with InJiruatlrmri 
or inspiration (<). The sounds known ns rlicka (go) 
are formed by the air in the iiiouth witiiout either 
out- or iu-breathing. 

The Organs of Speech. ^ 

17. The breatli passt .s from the bings tlirough the 

broneliial tul>es into tJm trachea or wimipi[)o, and 
thence into the larvnx. Across the interior of the 
larynx arc stretched two clastic ligaments, the ‘‘ vocal 
chords.’ They are iirn\ly inserted in the front of the 
larynx at one end, wliile at the other they are fixed 
to*two movaldo cartilaginous l>odies, the ‘arytenoids/ 
so that the space l)etwee?i them, the ^ glottis/ can he 
narrowed or closed at pleasure. The glottis is, as we 
see, twofold, consisting of the chord glottis, or glottis 
proper, and the cartilage glottis. glottises 

can be narrowed or closed independently. The chords 
can also be lengtliened or shortened, tightened or 
relaxed in various degrees by means of ihe muscles 
th^y contain. 

18. Above the true glottis, and still forming part of 
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the la rynXj comes the ‘upper’ or ‘false’ glottis, by 
whicli the passage can ho luirrowetl c>r partially closed. 
On the top of the larynx Is fixed a sort of valve, the 
‘epiglottis,’ which in swallowing and intlie formation 
of certain sounds is pressed <lown so as to cover tlie 
opening of the larynx. 

19. The cavity between the larynx and the mouth 
is called tlie ‘ pharynx.’ It can be expanded and con- 
tracted in various ways. 

20. Tlu‘ rooi'of the mouth consists of two parts, tlie 
‘soil’ and the ‘ liai’d palate.’ The boundary between 
thein nia} easily lie found by pressing the forefinger 
on the jialate ami sliding it back till the palate yields 
tQ. tlie pressure. The lower pendulous extremity of 
tlie soft palate, the ^ uvula,’ can be pressed backwards 
or forwards. It is pressed back so as to close the 
passage into the nose in the formation of all non-nasal 
sounds, sucli as «//, d. When the pressure is relaxed, 
tlie lireath flows tiirougli the nose, as in ordinary 
breathing and in tlio formation of nasal sounds, such 
as //, or French a in mug, 

21. The other extremity of the palate is bounded by 
the teeth, of which we must distinguish the ‘edges’ 
and the ‘rim’ — the place wliere tlieyjoin the gums. 
The gums extend jrom the teetb-rim to the ‘ arch-rim,’ 
behind which comes the ‘ arch,’ whose front wall is 
fJirn.v the ‘ teeth-roots ’ oralveolars L The middle 
par of tJu’ palate from the arch-rim to the beginning 
of the soft palate is called ‘front.’ The soft palate 

* Striotly spoakiiii; ihe alvt*olar!s are the sockf*ts of the teeth. 
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ari l the wall of tlie pharynx bolnnil it ooiistitub^ tiu; 
‘ } »M(‘k ' of the inontlL 

22. Of tlio tongue we distinguish the ‘ baek ’ or root, 
tlie middle or ‘ front/ and the tip or ‘point/ iog(?tber 
witli the ‘ I’im ’ or edge of the tongue on botl^ sides of 
the tip, and the ‘ blade,’ which includes the upper 
surface of the tongue immediately behind the point. 
‘Lower blade’ implies, of course, the lower instead of 
tlie upper surface of the tongue. Front, l>lade, and 
point ai*e included un<ler the common term ‘fore.’ 

23. Resides tlie main positions indicated l)y tlieso 
names, an indefinite .numb(‘r of intermediate ones i« 
possible. The chief varieties are designated by tin* 
terms ‘ inner ’ and ‘ outer/ inner implying nearer tlffi 
back of the mouth, outer nearer the teetli. Thus tlie, 
‘ outer front’ of the tongue is a place nearer the point 
tVian simple front, and is therefore an approximation 
to the Idade position, 

24. Sounds are also modified by the movements of 
the lips. 

* Throat-Sounds. 

Beh.mui, Voice, WiirsPKK. 

25. When the glottis is wide open, no sound is pro- 
duced by the outgoing breath, except that caused by 
the friction of the air in the throat, ifioiith, etc. This 
passive state of the glottis is called ‘ lireath,' and is 
symbolized by o, pictorial of the open glottis, whence 
is formed the ‘ breath-modifier ’ : (§ 4 <S). ^ITie most 
important active states of the glottis are those which 
produce * voice ’ and ‘ whisper.’ 

B 


BWfiKT 
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20. Voice is produced by the action of the breath 
on the vocal chords in two ways : (a) If the glottis is 
entirely closed by the chords so that the air can only 
pass through in a series of extremely rapid puffs, we 
have tha,t most sonorous form of voice known as the 
^ chest * voice or ‘ thick register’ of tho voice. ( 6 ) If the 
chords are only brought close together, without com- 
plete closure of the glottis, we get that thinner quality 
of voice known as the ‘ bead ’ voice or ‘ thin register,’ 
which in its thinnest and shrillest form is called 
‘ falsetto,’ The .symbol of voice is i, pictorial of the 
glottal clunk. The ‘ voiee-iriodifier ’ symbol is 

27 . If the glottis is narrowed without vibration, 
‘whisper’ is pro<luced, which is symbolized by o, as 
being intermediate between breath and voice. Tho 
* whisper -modifier ’ d is a curtailed o. There are two 
degrees of whisper, the ‘ weak ’ and the ‘ strong.’ (For 
tlie ‘wheezing’ wliisper see §30.) In the weak whis- 
per tliere is slight narrowing of the whole glottis: in 
the strong, which is the ordinary form, the chord 
glottis is entiiely closed, so that the breath pas.ses 
only through the cartilage glottis. 

28 . The popular and the phonetic use of the term 
whisper do not quite agree. Whisper in popular lan- 
guage simply meaas speech without voice. Phonetically 
speaking wdiisper implies not merely absence of voice, 
but a definite contraction of the glottis. In whispering 
as opposed* to speaking aloud what happens is this : 

Breathed sounds, being already without voice, remain 
unchanged. Voiced sounds substitute whisper (in the 
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phonetic sense) for voice. If we pronounce ‘ vee ’ and 
^ fee * first aloud, and then in a whisper, we shall lind 
that in ‘ vee ’ both consonant and vowel are alterevl, 
while in M'ee' only the vowel is altered, tlie consonant 
remaining breathed as in loud speech. Itmu^t, there- 
fore, be understood in phonetic discussions, that when- 
ever we talk of a whispered sound, Ave mean one uttered 
with a definite contraction of the glottis. Whether we 
talk of a ‘ whispered /’ or a ‘ wdiispered v ’ is indifferent : 
both names signify the ‘ lip-teetli wdiisper’ consonant, 
the latter implying, however, a suhstilKtion of whisper 
for voice. 

The acoustic distinction between breath and whis- 
per is not very marked, but if we compare l)reatht!Tl 
and whispered f\ we perceive clearly that the latter is,, 
like the voiced r, a composite sound, being formed partly 
in the tliroat. Whispered sounds are also feebler than 
breathed ones, the force of the outgoing air being 
diminished by the glottis contraction. 

Othek TfraoAT Sounds. 

20. Glottal Stop (x). When the glottis is suddenly 
opened or closed on a passage of breath or voice, a per- 
cussive effect is produced, analogous t% that otA or any 
otlier ‘ stopped * consonant. The most familiar example 
of this ‘ glottal stop ' is an ordinary cough. The student 
should carefully practise the glottal stop in* com bina- 
tion ♦with vowels till he is able to produce x3* and 
as easily as (kua) and (aak), taking care not to let any 
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breath encapo after the X in xji, as is the case in coughing. 
He should then learn to shut and open tlie glottis 
Milontly, ami to know by the nuiscular sensation alone 
whether it is open or shut. It is easy to test the closure 
of the gl(<ftbis pressing the fore-finger on the throat 
above the larynx and tapping on its nail : when the 
glottis is open, this tapping produces a dull sound ; 
when it is shut, tlie tapping makes a clear and hollow 
sound, like the gurgling of water poured into a bottle, 
and th(j pitcli of this sound can l)e raised or lowered at 
pleasure by retracting or advancing the tongue. X forms 
an essojitial elenient of some languages, such as Danish, 
where, fur instance, fflxi ‘ dog ’ is distinguished 
from /ntu cil ‘ slie ’ solely by the ‘ stodtone ’ or X. 

. 30. Wheeze. If we strong!}^ exaggfu-ate an ordinary 
whis]K‘i‘, we g('t that hoars<‘, wheezy sound known as 
the ‘ wheezing’ or ‘ stage whisper ’ (oa). In the forma- 
tion of this sound tliercj is not only the glottis 
narrowing of the ordinary strong whisper, but there is 
also contraction of the upper glottis, and the opening 
inny be further narrowe<l by depression of the 
epiglottis. 

31. Deep Throat-Sounds. If we narrow the passage 
Ixdow the glottis — apparently in the bronchial region 
we get a clear Ifiss not unlike that of a goose, and 
closely resemhling the back-open-breath consonant c 
in Scotch loc//. This sound (o-r), the deep-open-hreath 
consonant *is one of the ‘ Arabic gnttnrals * — tliat one 
which is transcribed //, as in o-r]* /nl (the name of' the 

' Sov Lt Maitre Phonititfue^ 1904, p. 36. 
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letter) ivaJihid ‘proclaim the unity of God!' 

CDrX*o^ rlk ‘ wind/ 

Being formed independently of the glottis, this 
sound can be voiced and whispered. Wlien voiced, it 
makes tlic vocal cliords vibrate slowly and^intermit- 
tontly, giving tliat gruff, creaky quality of voice with 
which many speakers in all countries — especially Ger- 
many — exaggerate the clFcct of a deep bass voice. If 
we soften the croak by diminishing the tliroat-con- 
traction, we get the r-liko sound of the w(\ak deep- 
open- voice consonant i-rv, which is the other Araldc 
guttural in i ‘eye’ (also the name of the 

letter), D3'i*^vf*Q) ba'ul ‘ distant.’ 

Vowels. 

32- A vow(’] maybe defined as voieci (voiccmI lu*eath) 
modified by some dchnitc configuration of tlie super- 
glottal passages, l)ut witliout audil>le friction (which 
would make it into a consonant, § 64 ). Tlie syndjols 
of the dilferent vowels are all formed by modifying 
the voice-symbol 1 . 

I'oNGiJE Positions. 

As each new position of the tongue produces a new 
vowel, and as the positions are infijVite, it follows tliat 
the number of possible vowel-sounds is infinite. It 
becomes necessary, tlierefore, to select certain <lefinito 
positions as fixed points whence to measui^. tlie inter- 
med iate posi tions. 

33. The movements of the tongue may be distiii- 
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guislicd generally as liorizonial and veriical — I)ackwards 
and forwards, upwards and downwards. The horizontal 
movements produce two well-marked classes, (i) ‘back 
(guttural) vowels, formed l)y the root, and (2) ‘ front * 
(palatal) vowels, formorl by the fore part of tlie tongue. 
In the formation of back vowels, such as 3 father, 
j \\\ fall^ the I)a(*k or root of the tongue is brought 
into ])rominence partly by retraction of the wdiole 
body of the tongue, ]>artly by pressing down the fore 
part of tlie tongue. In the formation of front vowels, 
such as X in it and x rnan, the front of the tongue is 
raised towards the IVont of the palate, so that the 
main body of the tongue slopes down from the front 
of the mouth backwards. There is a third class of 
‘mixed’ (gutturo-palatal) vowids such as tbo j in err 
who.^re the whole tongue is allowed to sink into its 
neutral ilaitencd shape, in which neitlier back nor 
front arliculation pjcdominates. 

34. The vertical movements of the tongue, which 
are generally accompanied by lowering and raising of 
the jaw, produce various degrees of ‘height,’ or distance 
of the tongue from tlie palate. Tims in X the front of 
the tongue is raise<l as high and as close to the palate 
as possil)le without caushig audible friction, or buzz. 
In E, as in wen, ibds somewhat lowered, and in x it is 
lowered ns mucli as possible. From among the infinite 
deg]‘oes of hoigl'.t tlii'ce ajc selected : (i) ‘high,’ as in f, 
{2) ‘mid/ as in [, (3) ‘low/ as in x* ^rhosc distinctions 
apply e(jua]ly to back and mixed vowels, so we have 
altogedior nine cardinal vowcl-x)ositions ; 
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1 high-back I high-mixed I high-front 
] mid-back \ mid-rnixed [ mid-front 
j low-back I low-mixed i low-front. 

It will be observed that we place the back vowels 
on the left side of the table, because the direction of 
tlie stream of breatli by which sounds arel’ormod is 
supposed to move in the same direction as in our 
ordinary writing, viz. from left to right, so tliat ‘ left ’ 
corresponds to ‘ back ’ in all phonetic diagrams and 
symbolization. Hence the ‘ vowel-modifier’ is turned 
to the left in the symbols of back vowels (]), and to 
the right in those of front vowels (f), mixed vowels 
combining the back and front modifiers (j). 

35. In passing from X to [ and i there is not oiily 
lowering of the tongue, but the point of greatest nar- 
rowing is also shifted back progresvsively, tlie size of 
the resonance-chamber (6o) in the front of the mouth 
being thus increased in both directions. 

36. Intermediate po.siiions between fhe nine cardinal 
ones are marked by diacritics: ^ ‘ raised,’ ‘lowered,’ 

< ‘Inner,’ h ‘ outer.’ Thus f-r and both denote a vowel 
intermediate between the i of if and the e of viz. 
the second vowel in pif// Dfof-r. 

37* BesidG.s the nine caidinal positions there are 
nine other ‘shifted’ positions. Wo have seen that , 
normal mixed vowels are characterized not only by 
‘mixed’ position — that is, intermediate ]>etweon back 
and front — but also by flatness of the tongue. These 
shifted positions are obtained by combining flatness* 
of the tongue with back position, and the slopes of 
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back and front vowcds respectively with mixed posU 
tion, giving the thi-ee series : 

T^^ in-rnixed l>i- out-back [^^ in-front 

]^^ [« 

1^ ^ l^i 

Tho in-inixcd or ‘ back -Hat ’ vowels arc obtaine<i by 
retractii^g the positions of the mixed vowels into tlic 
corresponding back positions. Thus if we form j, the 
low-rnixcd-narrow vowel in English f>rr, avV, and then 
retract the tongue into the full back position, we get 
the low-in-mixed-naiTow which may be lieard in 
tlie Irish pronunciation of-s/r. jn, is. therefore, simply 
an exagg(‘ration of p, inner-low-mixcd. So also jn* 
ai\d are exaggerations rCiSpectiv(dy of y outer-low- 
l)ack and jh inner-low-front. The vowels of the last 
two series arc mixed in position, but retain the slope 
of the coj’responding back and front vowels. It is not 
easy to distinguish between inru'r and in-front, but 
the in-mixed and tlic out-]>ack vowels have a distinct 
acoustic character of their own by wliich they are 
sliarply marked oil from the corresponding back and 
mixed vowels. 


Rounding. 

38. Ih)unding (Jabialkation) is a narrowing of tln^ 
moulh-opeiLing l)y approximation of the lips. It can 
of course, be combined with all the tongue-positions 
des(iri})ed a{)Ove. It is symbolized l>y a lino drawn 
•across the vowel stem — f Erencli fi in /i/jie, Tla^re 

are three priucipaldegreesof lip-Jiarrowing, correspond- 
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i«g to the lieight of the tongue, high vowels having 
the narrowest, low the widest lip aperture. This is 
easily seen comparing the vowels of such a series 
as the high-back-ronnd i in good^ tlio mid-back -round 
} in no and the low-back-round j in not. It will be 
seen that in i tlie lips are contnicted to a narrow 
chink, while in J opening is wider aiul bj’oader, 
and in j only the corners of the mouth are con- 
tracted. 

39. There are two kinds of rounding, inner and 
outer. In outer rounding — with wliich front vuwels 
are rounded — the lips are brought togetlior vertically. 
If tlie lips are se})aratcd by a linger and thumb up- 
wards and downwards, it will l)e found impossible^ to 
form a front-round vowel such as f the r(‘sult will 
be I — tlie French i, I-ack and mixed vowels, on the 
other hand, are rounded by lateral c()m|)r('R^:ion of the 
corners of the mouth and, apparently, of the cheeks 
as well. If a tingcu' and thumb are put in the corners 
of the moutli so as to bear upon the cheeks about an 
inch inwards, and then expandeel sideways, it will be 
found impossible to pronounce a l)ack-round vowel 
such as 3 — the result will be a midfled form of the ] 
in father. If, on tlic other liand, the lips are spread 
upwards and tlowm wards during tl^i utterance of such 
a vowel as J, it will still retain much of its distinctive 
rounded character. The rlistinction between inner and 
outer rounding is taken for granteri in ordinary 
v<^wel-syTid)ols. as in f, 1. Where necessary they are* 
expressed by the modi tiers ) for outer, 0 for inner 
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rounding. Thus 3> a niuffled form of a in father^ 
distinct from 3- = 3^* 

40. The effect of rounding may be increased by 
projecting or ‘ pouting ’ the lips so as to form an 
additional resonance-chamber beyond the teeth. This 
action is generally avoided in English, but may be 
observed in Scote’o, and generally in continental pro- 
nunciation, as in I’rcnch and German. It is symbolized 
by adding tlie ‘ protruder ’ (o), thus = Scotch book. 

41. The in Hu once of the lips may also be observed 
in the unrounded vowels. In the formation of tlie 
high-lTont vowel f in it, tlio sound is made clearer by 
spreading out the corners of the lips. So also to a less 
degree with the mid- and low-front vowels. But in 
a back vowel such as the 3 in father the lips tend to 
the neutral position of rest, although those vowels 
may also ])C made clearer by lip-spreading, which is 
symbolized by the addition of the ‘ spreader' ii, as in 
III = French i. In English the lips are less spread 
than in many other languagos, such as French and 
German. 

42. Although there is a natural connexion between 
the heightof the tongue and the degree of lip-narrowing 

for it would be a waste of sound to narrow the back 
of the mouth and then allow the sound to ditfuse itself 
in the fore part of tlie mouth ; or to widen tlie l>ack part 
of the voice-chanmd, and then inuflle the wsound by over- 
narrowdng of the mouth-passage — there are many cases 
^ of abnormal degrees of rounding in language. We must 
distinguish between ‘ under-rounding' and ‘over-round- 
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ing/ Under-rounding implies a /a?,? degree of rounding 
than is normally associated with the vowers height, as 
when a high vowel is formed with the rounding of a 
mid or low vowel ; it is symbolized by adding the inner 
rounder ^ to the symbol of a back, the outer rounder > to 
the symbol of a front vowel. Thus lo is a combination 
of the tongue position of the 1 in good with tlie lip- 
position of the 3” hi no—i\ sound which seems to occur 
in the dialects of tlie North of England. Over-round- 
ing implies a degree of rounding than normally 

belongs to the vowel’s height; it is symliolized by 
adding tlie rounder to tlie sjmibol of the normal rounded 
vowel, ’’riius {), as in German iiher, is the mid-front 
vowel witli the rounding of the liigh fi ont i; it is 
a compromise between the French vowels {, as in pen, 
and f, as in pnr. Degrees of abnormal rounding 
may be discriminated by the a<lilition of the raiser 
ainl lowerer (36) ; thus Id-- implying niirl, and lo-r low 
rounding. 

Naurow and WlDK, 

43 . TliOvSc are important general mudiiications of all 
vowels. Tlie narrow vowels are symbolized by a ‘ dot- 
definer’ (f), the wide by a Miook-definer’ (f). The 
‘narrow-modifier’ ; and the ‘ wide-mod i her’ ;are formed 
from A and v (70). The distinction depends mainly on the 
^s/ripe of the tongvio. In forming narrow vowels tliere is 
a feeling of tenseness in that jiart of tlu*. tongno wliore 
t}#e sound is formed, the surface of tlie tongue being 
made more convex ilian in its natural ‘ wide ’ shape, in 
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which it is relaxed and flattened. This convexity of 
tlie tongue naturally narrows tlie passage — whence the 
name. The narrowing is the result not of raising the 
whole body of the tongue (with the h(3]p of tlie jaws), but 
of ‘bunclung up’ lengthways that part of it with which 
the souncl is formed. Hence if we take a low-wide 
vowel, such as the low front-wide i in we can raise 
it through tlie [ in 7}ieu to the high position of the I in it 
without its ever running into the mid-front-narrow[in 
Frencli cle. So also X may be raised till it becomes 
a coiiHonantal buzz without ever passing into the high- 
front-narrow I in French si — that is, as long as the 
tongue I’otains the laxity and comparative flatness of 
a ■^ide vowel. 

The distinction between narrow and wide is not 
so clear in tlu^ back vowels, wliere the convexity of 
the tongue setuiis to be accompanied by tension of the 
uvula and soft palabi. 

44. It is, of course, possible for a vowel to be exactly 
half-way between narrow and wide, winch is symbol- 
ized by adding the wide modifier to the narrow' vowel 
symbol, thus L = half wide as in Norwegian JisL 

Nasal Vowels. 

46. In the formation of nasal vowels voiced breath 
flows through the nose as well as the mouth { 20 ). If 
file nose passage is kept only slightly open, we get tlie 
‘nasal twaivg’ of many Ainerican and some English 
'spoak(!rH, whicli modifies all the vowels iiu parti alky, 
although, of course, it is more audible in the opener 
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vowels than in the close high ones. In langnages 
vvhicli distingnish between nasal and un-nasal vowels 
the nose-opening of the forniei* is necessjuUy more 
marked than in a mere nasal twang. J t is (‘Specially 
marked in French, where the nasal vowels in such 
words as SJJ mng^ vin are very sonorous. The 
nasality-modifier is supposed to bo pictorial of the 
pendent uvula. 

Otiieu ModieicjattoxXs op Vowels. 

46. Vowels may be uttered simultaneously with 
s(iveral of the consonants. Thus, if we put the tongue 
in the /-position (69 6), we shall find little difiiculty in 
articulating almost any vowel, although, of coursojihe 
back vowels are the (iasiest. Most of these consonaid- 
modified vowels are of little practical importance. Ihit 
there are classes of jmni-modified vowels winch deserve 
notice- They are symbolized by tlu^ addition of the 
• point-modifier ' v. The English point-consonant ci) in 
Harri/ is in itself almost a vowel, and if we carry the 
raised tongue-point position by which it is formed into 
the preceding vowel, we make SD3*(Df'^ into so3♦v^CDf'r. 
If the point is turned back or ‘ inverted * (71 c), we get 
3*vc with a peculiar 'snarling' etlect, common to most 
of the dialects *of the south-west of J5ngland, and heard 
in such wox'ds as /nird, sir, 

47, Another well-marked class of consonant-modi- 
fied vowels are the buzzed vowels, formt^d with the 
p©int of the tongue in the outer point position of E.* 
u (p) or in the blade position of s (s) : Iv«- or I§, etc. 
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Biieathed and WnrsPEKKD Vowels. 

48. If an open vowel such as 3 uttered with gentle 
breath instead of voice, we get a scarcely audible sigh, 
in which, however, the characteristic effect of the vowel 
is still aiAlible. If we take a high vowel such as I in 
lif, the friction of the breath is clearly audible, and still 
more so in the narrow L So also with 1 and i, which 
when devocalized sound like a weak wA ( 72 ). In 
French this devocalization of high vowels is frecjuent, 
as in ainsi. Voiceless vowels are indicated by the 
a<Idition of the breath-mod ilier 

40. Whispered vowels, wliicli are indicated by the 
addition of the wliisper-modilier are coirimou in some 
languages, such as Portuguese, where Oporto is pro- 
nounced i D'}<OJO'b. They may sometimes be hear<l in 
unstressed syllables in English, as in together. 

Tables of Vowels and Geneual Remarks. 

60. The seventy-two elementary vowels are given in 
the annexed tables, with key-words from English (E.), 
Scotch-English (Sc.), American-Engliah (Am.), French 
(Fr.), German (G.), and other languages. 

61. In naming the vowels ‘heiglit’ comes first, and 
‘rounding' last — l^igh-back-narrow-round/ etc. 

62. In the ‘ narrow Komic * notation w^ide vowels are 
expressed by italics, mixed by dots. 

63. A practical mastery of the vowels can only be 
^acquired very gradually, and by beginning with those 
that are already familiar ( 5 ). Foreign sounds are best 
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learnt in connexion with a general mastery of the lan- 
guage in which they occur. Wlien tlie learner finds 
that intelligibility depends on what seem to him almost 
inappreciable distinctions, he is forced to learn to re- 
cognize and imitate them, A practical mastery of sounds 
implies the power of uttering them accurately and 
without hesitation or effort — above all, without any 
facial contortions — till at last the correct pronunciation 
becomes a matter of pure habit, and is preserved even 
in the most rapid speech. Few learners can really 
master lialf-a-dozen new vowels in less than sixmonths, 
so that it is (piite worth while making a general study 
of the grammar and vocal)ulary of tlie language in 
which they occur. 

64 . Whispering the vowels is a great help in analysing 
their formation. After a time the student will bo 
able to recognize each vowel solely by the muscular 
sensations associated with its forination : he will be able 
to say to himself, ‘ now my tongue is in the position for 
I, now I have changed it into the I-position/ etc., 
while not uttering the slightest sound, confident that if 
whispered or voiced breath is allowed to pass through 
the mouth, the required sound will be produced. 

66. f he tongue-positions may be compared in various 
way*s. It is very instructive to nyi through a whole 
series vertically or (what is more diHlcult) horizontally, 
shiftingthe tongue with uniform speed fromono extreme 
to the other, thus : f , f^, ([, |]^, jiack again ; 

I, •Vi Ii Ji J’* back again. It is also important to^ 
acquire the power of rounding and unrounding at will. 
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It is very easy to learn to round the front vowels on 
the pattern of the already familiar back-round vowels, 
thus 3 : 3* - C • substitution of outer for inner 

rounding being made instinctively. Unrounding should 
be practised tirst on the front-round vowels, then on 
familiar pairs of back vowels, such as 3‘ • 3- 'I'h® 

should at first be spread by the finger and thumb (39). 
The most difficult vowels to unround are the high-back 
i and 1. 

60. The use of these dlfrerent processes in acquiring 
unfamiliar sounds is self-evident. They may be used 
to check one another. Thus, if the student has learnt 
to form j from 3 hy lowering the tongue, he can also 
uaround the j in not, and if both operations are correctly 
performed, they will yield the same, or very nearly 
the same sound. 

67. We say ‘ very nearly the same sound,* because it 
is only occasionally that a key-word gives exactly the 
sound indicated by an unmodified symbol vsuch as j or j. 
Not only are key-words ambiguous through the various 
divergencies of pronunciation classed as provincial- 
isms, vulgarisms, individual defects, and the inevitable 
change from generation to generation, etc., but also 
because every language tends to shift its sounds a little, 
often in order to '=*iriake them more distinct— to avoid 
confusion with some other sound. Even in the same 
language pairs of rounded and unrounded vowels are 
often form 3d with slightly divergent tongue-positions, 
as we see exaggerated in G. i and ii (296). The student 
must therefore learn to form the seventy-two vowels 
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independonfcly of tho associations of their pronunciation 
in special languages. To him f-^ is tliat voAvel which is 
the result of bringing the convex front of the tono;iio as 
near tho palate as possible witliont producing conso- 
nantal friction, and [ is the result of a positio^ji exactly 
half-way between and the latter being the result 
of lowering tlie tongue as much as possible. In practice 
such sym))ols as X and [ stand fora group of intinitesi- 
rnally different sounds, to bo differentiated, if necessary 
and practicable, by diacritics — X^, [e, etc. 

Acoustio Qoalitiks op Vowels. 

68. We have hitherto ignored tho acoustic effects of 
the vowels. This has been done designodly. Tlie liitt 
and indispensable qualification of tlie phonetician is a 
thorough practical knowledge of the formation of tho 
vowels. Those who try to learn new sounds by ear 
alone, without any systematic training in the use of 
their vocal organs, generally succeed but partially, 

69 . The test of ^ a good ear’ is the power of dis- 
criminating and recognizing sounds. This is an indis- 
pensable qualification for those who wish to wnite down 
sounds from hearing, and should be carefully cultivated 
by all students of phonetics. In learning foreign sounds 
the habit of patient listening should b(?cultivated before 
everything. No attempt at imitation should be made 
till the acoustic impression has been fixed. Otherwise 
the student hears his own imperfect imitatidl^i as much 
as the correct sounds. It is impoi*tant to hear the same 
sound pronounced by different voices. Hence the ad- 
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vanta;^^e of learning soimds in the country where the 
Janguage they occur in is spoken. In his daily practice 
of portions of the vowel-tablo, the student should 
sometimes whisper the vowels, sometimes utter them 
in a IoikJ voice, and compare the sounds of those that 
are most like, till he can distinguish them. 

60. It will soon be observed that vowels whose 
formation is distinct are often very similar in sound. 
This will be better understood if wo consider that a 
vowel is, acoustically speaking, voice modified by are- 
sonance-chamber, viz. the nnouth. Every time we move 
the tongue and lips we create a new resonance-chamber 
which moulds the voice into a different vowel. Every 
voiwel can have its pitch raised or lowered by varying 
the vibration of the vocal chords, as when a scale or 
a chord is sung on one vowel. But each vowel has 
besides an inherent pitch of its own, duo to the shape 
and size of its resonance^chamber. Thus, if f,3, andi 
are all sung to the same noto^ we hear how much deeper 
J is than ], while 3 is much deeper than I. The best 
way of hearing the inherent pitches of the vowels is to 
whisper them, for the pitch of whisper being invariable, 
the diffei'onccs caused by the resonance are clearly 
heard. The connexion between the shape and size of 
the resonance-chitmber and the pitch is self-evident. 
Thus I owes its high pitch to its being formed by a 
narrow channel in the front of the mouth, while the 
pitch of 3 is lowered by the greater size of its resonance- 
chain l)er, and that of i by the narrowing of the Mp- 
aperture, both 3 and i being formed in the back of the 
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mouth, which, of course, gives them a deeper and more 
hollow sound independently of other intiuences. The 
wide forms of the front and mixed vowels are lower in 
pitch than the narrow ones, because of the greater width 
of the mouth cavity in the case of the wide; vowels; 
but in the case of the back vowels the narrows have the 
lower pitch, because they retract the tongue more. 

61 . The exact pitches of the vowels have not yet 
been determined ; we have not even got so far as to 
arrange thorn in the or<hir of their pitches. The 
following is Mr. Beirs order of the pitches of some of 
the chief vowels, beginning with the lowest, vowels 
having the same pitch being bracketed together: 

The pitches of the back vowels otter tho greatest diffi- 
culties, especially in the back-rounded vowels. Thus an 
increase in force of the whisper will raise the pitch 
of i from one to two tones, by throwing the sound 
forward to the lips. But if we whisper tho last six 
front vowels, we can hear that they rise uniformly by 
a semitone, making a chromatic scale. 

62 . It is evident from the table that the same pitch 
may be produced by different modifi^Eitions of the same 
resonance-chamber. Thus, if we start from I, we can 
lower the pitch either by retraction of the tongue, 
giving I, or by rounding, which gives f* and con- 
se(fuently I and f have the same pitch, the retraction 
of one vowel being equivalent to the rounding of 
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the oUkt, and they are so like in sound that those who 
hear I for the first time often take it for a round vowel. 
Hence also tlie tendency to confuse English j in err with 
an open sound of German 6 or French eu, 

63. It is also important to observe that such pairs as 
f and [, i and } , are as near in sound as X and f, 1 and I, 
the order of pitches being [, X, I and i, 1, }. The ex- 
planation is precisely analogous to that of the similarity 
of I and f, nainel}^ tluit the pitch of I is deepened by 
increasing the distance between tongue and palate, and 
so enlarging the resonance-cbainbcr, and that this can 
be cfl’ectcd either by fiaitening the surface of the tongue, 
as in X, or by lowering the whole body of the tongue, as 
■iTKl X and [ are very similar in sound, and some foreign 
phoneticians still ignore the difference, denoting X and [ 
etc., by the same sign. Eaisod has the same pitch 
as X, from which it can hardly be distinguished when 
sliort. 

We have then the following pairs of vowels very 
like in sound : 

T and f T and f 

\ and { and -g 

I and I X I 

X and [ 0 and i 

fuaud { -f and ^ 

1 and } 3* J 

Consonants. 

64. Consonants arc the result of audible friction ,oi* 
slopping of the breath in some part of the mouth or 
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throat. The main distinction between vowels and con- 
sonants is that while in vowels the mouth-contiguration 
merely modifies the vocalized breath — which is there- 
fore an essential element of them — in consonants the 
narrowing or stopping of the mouth-passa^^e is the 
foundation of the sound, and the state of the glottis is 
something secondary. Consonants can therefore be 
breathed as well as voiced, the mouth-configuration 
alone being enough to produce a distinction without 
the help of voice. All consonants can be whispered. 

66. The friction of an ‘open’ consonant depends on 
the width of the organic passage. Consonants whose 
friction i» distinctly audible both with breath and voice, 
such as s and z, f and t?, are called ‘ hisses ’ wln^iii 
breathed or whispered, ‘ buzzes ' when voiced. Some 
consonants are formed with so wide a passage as to be 
almost vowels when voiced, and consequently almost 
inaudible when breathed. Such ‘ vowel-like’ consonants 
are I, the weak English 7% and the nasals n, 9 /f^ whoso 
want of friction is due to the unimpeded flow of the 
breath through the nose. Breath ‘stop’ consonants, suen 
as 6 , have no sound whatever in tl»emselveB,and are only 
rendered audible by the puff* of breath or explosion that 
accompanies them (124). Voice-stops, such as rf, are 
practically vowels in themselves, ani their consonantal 
character is only shown at the beginning or end of the 
stop. / and the nasals betray their consonantal character 
in the same way ; when they are final, the -tonsonantal 
flap is distinctly audible, as in fell, ten. Breath in con- 
sonants is left unsymbolized, voice being indicated by 
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the incorporation of the voice-stroke, thus D = /, 5) = ^/, 
CD = voiceless, co= voice L Whisper is shown by the 
whisper-modifier; as in whispered /. 

66. The distinction of narrow and wide applies to 
consonaijits as well as vowels, though in consonants it 
is less noticeable, and can generally be ignored. It is 
symbolized by the addition of the modifiers : for narrow, 
J for wide consonants (43). If we consonantize i and i 
by narrowing the mouth-opening till a buzz is produced 
we shall find that the re.sulting o: and are still quite 
distinct, the latter being the English the former the 
F rench sound in ouu So also narrow s may bo heard in 
energetic hissing, wide in gentle hushing — SK e#v. 
Consonants seem to be generally wide in English, 
narrow in French. 

67. Consonants admit of a twofold division, (i) ac- 
cording to form^ ( 2 ) according to p/aee, 

68. The foundation of the consonant-symbols is a 
segment — c — of the open-throat symbol o. This 
fundamental symbol is modified to express the different 
forms of consonants — thus a = tho ‘stop’ 1 : — and is 
turned in different directions to show the place of the 
consonant — a = the ‘back ^ /*, D = tho ‘ point ’ f, etc. 

Foum, 

69. By form there are five classes of consonants : 

(a) Open consonants are those in wddeh the passage 

is simply nArrowed without any contact. They are ex- 
picssed by the umnodified consonant-symbol or some 
modification of it: c = M in German and Scotch focA, 
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> = s = s. The restriciion as to contact applies 
only to the actual friction-clmnnel, and even then 
there may bo slight contact, provided the current of 
breath is not impeded. Thii.s, in forming c the uvula 
often touches the back of the tongue, but^ without 
modifying the sound perceptibly, and even in s the 
tongue often comes in contact with the ridges of the* 
gums without influencing the sound. In such a conso- 
nant as on the other hand, the contact of the lips 
and tee til has the effect of forcing tlie breath to seek 
a cliannel elsewhere, namely through the interstices of 
the teetli, which form ilie real friction- channel. It is, 
however, also possible to form an / between the lips 
and the teeth without any contact. • 

(i) Divided consonants are formed by wtopplng the 
middle of the passage, leaving it open at tlie sides — 
often only on one side, giving a *unilaterar consonant. 
The commonest type of tliis class is the ^ point-divided- 
voice * consonant co /. These consonants are expressed 
by indenting the consouant-syinbol, sometimes by the 
‘divided-modifier’ H. I'lie ‘ unilateral modifier’ is 

(c) Stopped (or shut) consonants are formed by com- 
plete closure, as in a /c, o Tliey are expressed by a 
bar across the consonant-symbol, or by the addition of 
the ‘ Btop-modifier ’ i. 

(d) 29'asal consonants are formed by complete closure 
of themouth-passage while thenose-passageisleft open. 
If we take any stop, such as CD and allow the air to 
pass through the nose by lowering the soft palate, we 
obtain the corresponding nasal, in this case 1 n. The 
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symbols of tlio nasals are formed from those of the 
corresponding stops by joining on the nasal modifier 
to the bar, and omitting the’consonant-segment- 
When an unstopped (open or divided) consonant is 
formed with the nose-passage open, it is said to be 
'nasalized,’ which is denoted by the adilition of the nasal 
modifier I ; thus ooj is a nasalized L 

(e) Trills (or rolled consonants) are a special variety 
of unstopped consonants — generally of open consonants. 
They result from tiie vibration of the flexible parts of 
the mouth, either against one another, as when the lips 
are trilled, or against some firm surface, as when the 
point of the tongue trills against the gums in forming 
tl\() strong Scotch r, and the uvula against the back of 
the tongue in the Northumbrian burred r. Tlieir com- 
mon character is due to the rapid periodic interruption 
of the breath by the contact of the trilling body with 
that against which it is ti illed, its elasticity — or, in the 
case of the uvula, its weight — causing it to resume its 
former non-contact, to be again driven or to fall back. 
Trills are therefore intermediate between open and 
stopped consonants. Trilling is indicated by the ‘trill 
modifier * thus (Df = Scotch r, 

70. All consonants may be pronounced with tenseness 
(a) or tooseness (v),a 4 ‘cording to the degree of approxima- 
tion of the organs. Thus loose m is practically equiva- 
lent to the vowel f or f . Even stops may be pronounced 
loosely, so vthat, for instance, it may be difficult to 
distinguish between xs) d and w d. Tenseness and loose- 
ness are most nearly allied to the d ietinctions of height 
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in the voweJs. and must not be confounriod with narrow- 
ness and wideness, which, in consonants as in vowels, 
depend on the shape of the tongue. 

Place. 

71 . By place there are six main classes : 

(a) Back (guttural), formed by the root of the tongue 
and the soft palate, expressed l)y turning tlie consonant- 
curve (representing the root of the tongue) backwards 
(34), the symbols of nasal consonants following the 
direction of tlic corresponding stop symbols. Tlie 4 >ack 
modifier* is ( — a curtailed c. Examples are the back- 
stop a as in come, the hack-nasal-voice J as in kvff/. 

(A) Front (palatal), formed by the middle part of tjio 
tongue and the hard palate, and symbolized by turning 
the consonant-s} ial)ol so as to be pictorial of the arched 
tongue, as in the front- open-voice <d in you. The ‘front 
modifier ’ is 

(c) Point, formed by the point of tlie tongue and the 
gums or teeth. This class is commonly called ‘dental,’ 

. but the point of the tongue is not necessarily brought 
against the teeth. Point consonants arc symbolized by 
turning the points of the consonant-segment upwards 
in the same way as the point of the tongue is directed 
upwards in such a consonant as the«point-open-voice O) 
in red. The point-modifier is v. 

The point-teeth consonant in t/imkis syrnholized by 
sharpening o into w so as to be pictorial of the teeth- 
ejges. 

There are two special modifications of point-position 
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that require notice, inversion and protrusion. In in- 
version the point of the tongue is turned back — whence 
the 'inversion-modifier ' (c) — towards the soft palate, 
so that the narrowing, dividing, or stopping is formed 
bctwcen^tlie lower edge of the tongue-point (or blade) 
and the arch. <Dc is the West-of-England inverted r. 
In protrusion the point of the tongue is extended 
to the lips — whence the ^ protrusion-modifier ’ (o) — 
as in blowing a small object from the tip of the 
tongue : D^D. 

{( 1 ) Blade, formed by the blade of tlie tongue. The 
representative blade consonant is whose symbol is 
a combination of those of front-open and point-open — 
O and O, blade being a compromise between these two. 
The blade-modifier is i Blade^point is blade modified 
b}^ raising the point of the tongue. It is symbolized by 
reversing theunmodified bladesymbol,and its represen- 
tative is the z in she. 

{e) Fan (spread) consonants, symbolized by the 
addition of the spreader fi (§41), are modifications of 
point and blade consonants, of which the Arabic 
‘ emphatic ’ consonants are tlie best-known examples, 
avS in sii[o tin ‘clay* compared with 

sef ‘ summer,* fm ‘ fig.’ In their formation the side 
edges of the tongu«; are spread out so that the hiss of SH 
is formed not only between blade and gum, but also 
between the sides of the tongue and the back teeth ; 
this low’er» the pitch of the consonant, and gives it 
a peculiar ' guttural * effect. So also in oh the sides 
of the tongue are strongly pressed against the back 
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teeth, so that when the stop is released the ofl-glide has 
the same peculiar dull sound as in sii. OHi, qjhj may 
also be heard as Irish substitutes for the English 
i^ii-sounds \j and v. 

(/) Lip (labial) consonants are symbolized by turn- 
ing the consonant-curve forwards, nasals following the 
direction of the corresponding stops, as in d py r ///. 
The ‘ lip-modifier * or ‘ rounder ' is ). 

Lip-teeth consonants, such as/, are symbolized ana- 
logously with tlie point-teeth consonants, by sharpening 
the curve of o into >, which is the symbol of /! 

72. Besides the simple positions, there are compound 

consonants formed by narrowing etc. the mouth-channel 
in various places at once. The most important are the 
front-modified and lip-modified consonants, formed re- 
spectively by raising the front of the tongue and 
narrowing the lip-opening simultaneously with some 
other action. These effects are symbolized by the 
addition of the proper modifiers. Thus co^ is a com- 
bination of CO and (front-modified or palatalized /), 
CO) is a rounded 1 . o and o( — lip-modified back-open 
and back-modified lip- open, the back action predomi- 
nating in the former, the lip action in the latter — are 
for convenience made into a, as in German axick, and o, 
as in what The lip- back modifier is Thus co^ = / -h w. 
There are many other combinations, expressed either 
by modifiers or by + between the symbols of the two 
elements, as in exactly, a+o c(Mild also be 

expressed by Qvi, where vi = ‘ point-stop modifier.’ 

73. We have hitherto considered only the main 
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‘ cardinal ' consonant positions. Such a symbol as a 
really includes an infinite variety of positions, defined 
more accurately by the inner and outer inodiliers, tlie 
C(>iiibiriatioini‘ being used to emphasize medium position. 
The deep inner is not an English sound, is the 
English sound before back vowels, as in cav)^ outer a*- 
being the English sound before front vowels, as in Xv//. 
The considerable dilTerence between these varieties is 
clearly brought out by transposing the elements of the 
two words - aif(0, Qhj*. It will be found on trial that 
a lias a diiTcrent position before each vowel, being less 
advanced before low front vowels, as in can ax'l, than 
before high front vowels, and so on. 

*74. The distinction between inner, medium, and outer 
is peculiarly important in the front consonants, where 
the medium position is represented by English cd inyo?^. 
Outer front comes near the blade position, but is dis- 
tinguished from it by absence of point-articulation, the 
point of the tongue being kept clear of the palate. It 
is still more ditlicult to distinguish between blade and 
the combination o^v — outer iront -f point. 

76. The medium point position is on the gums just 
behind the teeth, where English t and d are formed, in 
which, however, the tongue is generally flattened into 
the blade-shape, dn English and most other languages 
point r tends to the inner position - Hence the 
blade-point 2 in s/ie is naturally more retracted than the 
unmodifiedddade-consonant $, but less so than But 
even a> can be advanced almost to the teeth, although 
it ultimately merges in w. If the point is retracted to 
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the arch-rim it practically assumes the outer inverted 
position — CDci-. Outer pointimplies articulation against 
the teeth, or with the point half on the teeth, half on 
the gums. When the tongue is put between the teeth, 
the consonant is called ‘ interdental,* which^ may be 
indicated by 

76. We have hitherto seemed to take for granted that 
the tongue always articulates against the nearest part 
of the palate, that, for instance, in q< the inner front of 
the tongue is brought against tlio inner front of the 
palate. But it is possible to produce a compromise 
between a and q in quite a difrerent way, namely by 
bringing the medium front of the tongue against the 
outer back of the palate. The neatest way of expressing 
this would be to denote the palate-positions by the 
addition of diacritical consonants ; and it is probable 
that as our analysis becomes more minute, some such 
device will be adopted. Meanwhile we will content our- 
selves with expressing the palate-po.sitions by ordinary 
consonant-symbols in parentheses. Thus the combina- 
tion we have just been considering can be written 
or more briefly Q(a^). 


Nox-oral Coxsoxants. 

77. The throat'Consonants — the gkjttal stop and the 
various wheezes — have been described above (2g, 31). 

78. There is also a uvula-stop n, but it occurs only in 
such combinations as in hidden. Here mouth- 
stqp is maintained from the beginning of the d to the 
end of the w, the sole change from the d to the u being 
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the opening of the nose-pfissage refjniretl to form a nasal 
consonant As this action is necessarily implied by 
writing Ol together, it is supertluous to indicate it 
furtlier. If we devocalize the n of such a word as eaten^ 
making it into foDi with a strongly snorted i, we can 
hear and feel the uvula-explosion distinctly. The action 
is a not uncornmon and very disagreeable form of 
sniffing. 

Table of Consonants and General Remarks. 

79. The chief consonants are shown in the annexed 
table, with key-v/ords. 

80* In naming the consonants place comes first, then 
fonn, and breath, etc. last. In the stops and hisses 
* breath ’ may be omitted. Thus a A back-stop, > v lip- 
teetli-open-voice, m r point-trill-voice. 

81. The consonants are generally easier to recognize 
by ear than the vowels, the chief acoustic difficulties 
lying in tlie various transitions between them and the 
adjacent sounds, which will be treated of under Syn- 
thesis. 

82. But their articulation often offers great diffi- 
culties especially in the case of the trills, which require 
long practice. 

Acoustic Qualities of Consonants. 

83. The following table shows the order of the 
pitches of -the chief open consonants, beginning with 
the lowest : 

Dcco>ov>eso. 



VOICELESS. 


("ONSO.NAN'rS 



swT'rT 


D 


£3 dunji 
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84 . Observe the close analogy with the vowel-pitelies, 
the lowest- pitched consonant o being a lip-narrowed 
unvoiced form of the lowest-pitched vowel 1 , and o 
corresponding to I. Witliin each consonant there are 
lesser gradations of pitch from inner to outer, thus os 
o^^, o^ ; Vdiicli, again, agrees with the relations of con- 
sonants to vowels, being the exact consonantal 
equivalent of I (86). 

Relatfons of Consonants to Voavels. 

86. The vaiious positions of the open voiced con- 
sonants must necessarily yield more or less distinct 
vowel-sounds when expanded enougli to remove audible 
ftiction. The relations between the consonant and 
vowel positions are very important, and should he 
carefully >studied. Thus, starting from buz/.ed medium 
€■«► the .student should carefully ijiciease the distance 
between the back of tlie tongue and the .soft palate till 
he obtains a pure vowel-sound — which will bo ] or 3* 
The following are the more important of these relations: 

e^ e eh (I)^ <0 cd*- g gi-,d a))^ o) (tuh 
J ] 1 I [ f J } i I { f- 
80 . In comparing (Os O), (O*- with [, I etc., we see 
that the retraction of the tongiie-iiaiTowing from <Dh to 
CD^ corresponds exactly to a similar progre-ssion in the 
vowels (36). It would, indeed, be possible to substitute 
some siiqji sjunbolization as L I for f [ XJ 
this would be ambiguous and would ignore ^the 
distinctive peculiarity of vowels as opposed to con- 
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sonants, namely their power of indefinitely expanding 
the voio.e-clianneJ IVoin which result the distinctions 
of height. 

87. The point-consonant (d may be weakened into 
a vowel, the result being practically a low mixed point- 
mo( I i fit;‘d V u w el 

88. w, s. and e may be weakened in the same way, 
with similar results. 

Sounds formkd without Kxituation. 

80. All the sounds hitherto described iiiiply out- 
hreathing* or erpi ration (>). It is also possible to form 
sounds with in-l)reathing or InsjAralion {^). It is a com- 
mon habit of speeeli to pronouneo such words as no yi 
this way, to express emphatic denial. o<v is the natural 
symbol of drinking, and o<A is ejaculation of pain. 

90. Some sounds are producefl without eitlier out- 
er in- breathing, but solely with (ho air in tlie throat 
or mouth. The ' implosives ' (130) are formed in the 
former, the suction-stops or 'clicks* in the latter way. 
In the clicks the tongue or lips are placed in the 
position for a stop, and the air is sucked out from 
between the stop- formingorgans ; tlicy are thus pressed 
strongly together l>y the air in the mouth, so that their 
separation [)ro(IiK*es a sliarp smacking sound. This 
action is regarded as a kind of stopja^rl inspii ation and 
is accordingly expressed by a<l<llng a stop to the in- 
breather. Thus is an ordinary kiss, o-» js the ox- 
pr^sion of impatience written tut f In many savage 
languages these clicks are essential elements of speech. 

D 2 



SYNTJIESIS 

01. We have hitherto considered sounds from a 
purely analytical point of view, that is, each sound 
has been considered by itself, as if it wore a fixed, 
isolated element. Ihit in langmi^e sounds are com- 
liined toijf(*ther to form s(uitcnces, and many sounds 
occur only in cer tain fixed combinations, Ifence the 
necessity of synthesis as \vc]\ as analysis. Analysis 
regards each sound as a fixed, stationary point, syn- 
thesis as a momentary point in a stream of incessant 
change. Synthesis looks mainly at the beginning and 
end of eacli sound, as the point wliore it is linked on 
to other sounds ; while analysis concerns itself only 
with the middle of the fully developed sound. Syn- 
thesis is thus the science of souud-joinU or ^ glides/ 
There is also a more general kind of synthesis which 
deals with the rdations of sounds to one another in 
sound -groups “their difference in length, loudness, 
pitch, etc. Synthesis, lastly, deals with tlie organic 
and acoustic groK^hig of sounds into syllables, etc., and 
the divisions between these groups. 

92. The popular fourfold division of the elements 
of speech,^ into letters (that is, sounds), syllables, 
words, and sentences, is not purely phonetic, but £^lso 
partly graphic and logical. The first and most impor- 
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tant point to see is that ovir ordinary word -division 
is a lofjlcal and not a phonefic analysis. No amount of 
study of the sounds only of a sentence will enable us 
to recognize the individual words of whicli it consists. 
We may write down every sound, every sjiado of 
synthesis, but we shall never bo aljle to analyse, tlio 
sentence into separate words till we knowits nu‘aning, 
and even then we shall find lliat word-division [)Ostu- 
lates inucli thought and comparison of sentences one 
with another. 

93. Idle onl}' division actually made in language is 
that into ‘ breatli-groups.* We are unable to utter 
more than a certain number of sounds in succession 
without renewing the stock of air in tlio lungs. The.^e 
breath-groups coirespond partially to the logical divi- 
sion into sentences: every sentence^ is ne‘C(‘ssarily a 
Irroath- group, but every breath-group need not lie 
a complete sentence. 

94. Within each l>reath-group ilicue is no paiusc 
whatever, not witli standing the popular iilea that we 
make a pause between every word. Thus, in such a 
sentence as put on i/our hat we hear clearly tlie ‘recoil’ 
or final breath-glide which follows the final ( of hat ^ 
but the t iA put runs on to the following vowel without 
any recoil, exactly as in the single ^'oj d puttiufj. In 
put hack there is no glide at all after the t (143). 

95. The only phonetic divisions in a brcatli-group 
are those into sounds and syllables and iiftervening 
glides. 

06. The most important general factors of s}ntliesi3 
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are quanlify and tf/zr.v.r, whicli modify glides and also 
constitute relations between adjoining sounds. 

Quantity. 

97. ^ye may distinguisb five di greos of quantity or 
length ; 

very long 

long 3* 

half long or medium 3* 
short 3* 

veiy short 3^^ 

hut for practical purposes the threefold distinction of 

long, half long, and short is gerienilly enc)Ugh. Often, 
iitdeed, it is not advisable to do more tlian denote the 
distinction of long and short, assigning ♦ to long, and 
leaving sliort unmarked. 

08. Full length may bo heard in Englisli stressed 

vowels when iinal, as in ay//, and before voiced conson- 
ants, as in lialf-leiigth in stressed vowels l)efore 

breath consonants, as in cea^e. Short iinal stressed 

vowels, as in French si, are dilliculb to English 
speakers. 

09. The distinctions of quantity^ ^pply to consonants 
as well as vowels. In English consonants are long after 
a stressed short vowel, as in hill, short after a stressed 
long vowel, as in hrd. Ihit in such cases the length 
is often distrihiited equally over vowel and consonaiit. 
It may also be observed that length in the case of a 
hreath-stop like i means length of jiause or cessation 
of sound. Short consonants after short stressed vowels 
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offer great difficulties to English speakers ; they may 
be heard in German words such as mann. 

100. We can also distinguish degrees of rapidily of 
speech in different breath-groups or longer periods. 
Such differences of ‘tempo’ m«ay be indicated ^by pre- 
fixing the quantity-marks + the symbol of breath : 
c* :a]r Jo = come up uttered slowly. 

Force (Stress), 

101 . Force, like quantity, belongs essentially to 
synthesis, for it is always relative, always implying 
comparison either of two different groups of sounds or 
of two different portions of the same group. Physically 
it is synonymous with the effort by which the breaUi 
is expelled from the lungs. Every impulse of force is 
therefore attended by a distinct muscular sensation. 
Acoustically it produces the effect known as ‘loudness/ 
which is dependent on the size of the vibration-waves 
which produce the sensation of sound. When we say, 
therefore, that one sound, or group of sounds, is uttered 
with more force than another, as in the first syllable 
of heary compared with the second, we mean that in 
its utterance the air is expelled from the lungs with 
a greater muscular effort, and that in consequence the 
resulting sound-waves are larger, which produces an 
effect of greater loudness on the ear. 

Force in its synthetic sense must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from those gradations in the friction of 
unstopped consonants which are duo to the varying 
width of the conligurative passage (7c), altlmugh, of 
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course, all articulation postulates a certain amount of 
force to be audible at all. 

102. We have now to consider the changes of force 
in a single breath- imyniLse, as in pronouncing any long 
vowel, such avS Here we have tl'.ree degrees of 
force, 

level ]♦ = 

increasi ng (crescendo) 
diminishing (di minuendo ) 3*^* 

103. In examining the force of any sound-group 
it is a great help to whisper it, which gets rid of 
any disturbing changes of pitch. 

104. The genej-al tendency of language is to pro- 
nounce with diminishing force. Thus in English the 
c of cat is pronounced with more force than the t. 
Hence also tlie end of a long is weaker tluin that 
of a short vowel, the force diminishing continuously 
throughout the long vowel. Thus tlie f of cart is 
weak('r than that of raf. In (German the diminution 
of force is still more rapid than in English. In Frencli, 
on the other liand, the force is nearly ei^ual, the iinal 
/ of fovfe D^}D^ for instance, being pjonounced with 
AS much, or nearly as much force as the initial one. 
Increasing force may be heard in interjections, such as 
3*< denoting joyfvl surprise. Here it is accompanied 
with a marked rise in pitch, but if it is wliisperod, the 
< is unmistakable, 

105. The influence of force on the synthesis of speech 
is very important, for the sense of unity and separation 
depends mainly on it. Continuity of force gives a 
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sense of unit^, as in 3k, 3*>j 3*<>j ilisconiinuiiy ^ as in 3k<, 
3*», that of separation, the 3* being broken up into 
two sj^llables, even when there is not tlic slightest 
pause. 

100 . The coiiiparative force witli which the^sylljibles 
tliat make up a longer group are uttered is called 
‘ stress.’ In speaking of the stress of words in a sen- 
tence as opposed to that of syllables in a word the 
term ‘ emphasis ’ is commonly used, but this distinction 
is not admitted in phonetics, which ignores word- 
division (92), and divides sentences straight off into 
syllables. 

107 . There are three main degrees of stress : dmig 
(•), half-Hirovg or ‘ medium’ (:). and toeah Very sir mg 

or ‘extra strong’ may be marked (;). (*) is assumed 

to be an abbreviation of which is a inodilication of 
A (70). Weak stress is generally left unmarked. ('') 
may then l)c utilized to indicate a weak stress slightly 
stronger tluin aiiotlier weak one. In connected texts 
where it is necossaiy to mark unstressed words, weak 
stress is denoted by (-). All stress-marks are put 
before tlie elenu nt on which the strc>ss begins, so as 
to leave room for <)uantity-niarks and otb(ir diacritics 
after it. Another ad vantage of this method is, that 
it marks the divisions into syllableif All three 

degrees of stress are shown in such a word as voutradict 
;ajTOCi)V®fQO. The sentence (ume at once ! has exactly 
the same stress : :a3rXa*G]lS or :a]r -^O 
* 108 . The degrees of stress are really intiride, and in 
a single sound-group (word orseiitence) every syllable 
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may have a different degree of sires??. Thus such a word 
as impeneirahility has, roughly speaking, two stresses, a 
strong one on the fifth, and a medium one on the fii'st 
(or sometimowS on tlie second) — 

But if pronounce ’-hilKji by itself, wo shall find 
that all three syllables have a different stress, the 
third being stronger than the second and weaker than 
the first. In penetra- there is the same relation, but 
all the syllables are a shade weaker than the corre- 
sponding ones in -hlUty. The order of the syllables in 
stress is therefoi-e as follows, i being the highest : 

^ 3 7 5 I 4 

If dC 0(i)X oi. cof- of-r. 

109. Tlio surest way of determining the relative force 
of any two syllables is to pronounce the otlier syllables 
wnitally only, or in a whisper, pronouncing the special 
sjdlables aloud, and their relative force will then come 
out clearly. Thus, taking -hUify by itself, if we utter 
the first syllaV)1e mentally, the other two aloud, we 
shall find that the second of these two has tlie stronger 
stress. 

no. Tliere is an important feature of stress generally 
which in most cases makes any minuter symbolization 
of stress unnecessary. This is its rhylhrnic character, or 
the tendency to alternate weak and strong stress. Per- 
fect uniformity of stress is as phom tieally unnatural as 
le vel force fn a single syllable, but the tendency of stress 
is not, like that of a single force-impulse, to decreaf^e 
progressively, but rather to sway to and fro. Hence in 
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a group of three Rj^llablcs, of which the first has the pre- 
dominant .stress, we may generally infer that the second 
will be weaker than the third, as in relative 
Of course, in very rapid speech these minute distinctions 
become unrecognizable, the two last syllables pf such a 
word as relative being apparently uttered with a single 
progressively diminishing force-impulse. 

111. But stress in all languages is more or less 

governed by logical as well as phonetic law^s, which, 
of course, often clash. Level stress is, accordingly, very 
common in English, as in thirteen when uttered b^^ 
itself, while in thirteen years the stress on \he second 
syllable is diminished : *(»)f*'|,S. In 

French there is a gemu'al tendency to level stress, tiio 
strong syllables rising only a little above the general 
level. 

The discrimination of degrees of stress is no easy 
matter in any case, b(‘cau.so of the counter-associationR 
of quantity, intonation, an<l vowel-quality, which make 
us apt to fancy that long, liigh-tonetl, or clear- vowelled 
syllables have stronger stress than they really have. A 
long weak-stressed vowel may be hejird in the drawling 
pronunciation of u hat a pity I •dIoI-*'*. A stress- 

less clear vowel may be beard in such a word as insect 
•I'7s[ao compared with edict *r(Di35rA3D, whose second 
vowel is one that occurs only in unstressed syllables. 

112. Difference of force in whole groups of sounds 
may be indicated analogously with ditfcrences of 
sjfeed ( 100 ), thus 'o :a]r *]d denotes come uj) ! uttered 
forcibly. 
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Glides. 

113. Synthesis introduces us to a vspecial class of 
elements called ‘glides* or transitional sounds, pro- 
duced during the transition from one sound to another. 
Thus in fuch a group as all (or hhiglish we have 
not only^ the two sounds a and I, but also the sound 
produced in passing from the back position of a to the 
liigh-front one of I. This glide differs from the tvro 
extremes, a and I, in having no fixed configuration : 
it is, in fact, composed of all the intermediate positions 
betw^een a and I, through which it passes without 
dwelling on any of them. 

114. It would clearly be impossible to symbolize all 
the infinitesimal interinediat(3 positions of which a 
glide is made up ; nor is it ever necessary, the general 
principle being that in all’cascs of transition from one 
position to anotlier tlic shortest way is taken : given, 
tlicrefore, the symbols of the fixed positions, the direc- 
tion of the glid(3 follows as a matter of course. These 
‘ essentia] * glides aj*o implied simply by^ the juxta- 
position of the symbols of the hxed positions between 
which they lie, as in af. Vowel-glides are expressed 
in the same way as an ‘unsyllabic* vowel (i namely 
by writing the vowel symbol consonant sizes thus X=: 
glide-X. CoUvScnaVit-giides are expressed by adding ), 
thus <o) = glide (i). 

115. Glides are distinguished, according as they pre- 
cede or folfow a sound, as ‘on-glides’ and ‘ off-glidcrs.’ 
Thus in jaX (or English ec/io) the on-glido of Q is that 
from the ], atid the off-glide of a is that which joins it 
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to f. Initial glidoa, such as the on-gli<le of the a in at, 
being only preceded by a silence, are generally in- 
audible. Final, or * on-silene ^ ' glides, such as the off- 
glide of a in [q (or English tkc) are generally audible. 

Althougl) the direction of a glide is implied by the 
position of the two fixed points between which it lies, 
its character may be varied. 

116. The acoustic (dfect of glides varies according to 
the force and rapiility with wliich they are uttered. 
If in such a group as 3(^3 the transition from the 3 to 
the <i> is made rapidly and with slight force the glide 
is not noticetl at all. although any break, however 
slight, would be at once heard. Eut if tlie transition 
is made slowly and with only a gradual diminution />f 
foice, we hear the gli<lc from the 3 op to the front 
positi<ui of the <j> as tlie second element of a diphthong, 
giving the efiectof (aija). In such combinations as co3- 
as in Spanish llano^ it is often diflicult to know whether 
to write the glide or not, whether to write 003 *^} or 
CQi:3^}, 05(1)3^}. 

Vowel-Gltdks. 

117. Vowels may be begun and finished in various 
ways : 

(a) The g]otti.s is gradually narroAvc*!, passing through 
the various positions from breath and whispei* till voice 
is produced. This gives the ‘gradual ’ beginning 
which is the usual one in English, and in most other 
lar^guages. 

(b) The breath is kept back till the glottis is closed 
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for voice, which begins at once without any iiitrorluctory 
breath. Tliis is the 'clear' beginning '3*, well known 
to singers, who are taught to avoid the ‘ breatliy * *]♦. 
It is the usual way of beginning a vowel in German. 

118. In both these cases tlie stress begins on tlio 
vow’^el. If it is thrown on to the preceding glides, they 
are at once recognized as indept^ndent elements, *3* (aa) 
becoming 03 * (haa) with the ‘aspirate/ while '34 becomes 
x 3 i with the glottal stop ( 29 ). w^hich is simply a 
glide-o, is generally modified by the following vowel, 
whose rnoiith-eon figuration it partly anticipates, the 
organs moving from the beginning into tlie position 
for the vowel, altliougli tliey do not fully reach it 
tilj tlie aspiration ceases. It is then partly a ^veak 
throat-eunsonant, partly the voiceh ss glide-vowel cur- 
responding to tlie vowel which follows, and is then 
placed on a shortened vowel-stern, being written 2 . 
9 I, ci are thus almost eijuivalent to x:!, kI or ovi, r>vi. 

119. But there is also a ‘ strong aspirate/ in wdiose 

formation the full vowel -position is assumed from 
the beginning of the aspiration, which is, therefore, 
literally a voiceless vowel : /ti = i:I or xrf. The strong 
aspirate may be heard in Finnish, and occasion- 
ally in Americaii-Englisb, Swiss-German, and other 
languages. « 

120 . In actual speech the acoustic effect of aspiration 
is often produced by substituting imperfect vocality for 
breath, giving the ‘ voice-aspirate ' «; or ‘ jerk of the 
voice/ as Ellis calls it. Most languages pronouqce 
k between voice-sounds in this way, as in E. a home^ 
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behold compared witli h<dd I thm house, and the emphatic 
aha ! It is easy to hear that in behold the voice-inuriiiur 
is continuous, and yet the contrast between the faint 
vocality of the h and the full vocalityof the adjoining 
vowels produces niucli the same etiect on the ear as that 
between full voice and full breath. Some languages, 
such as Cy.ecli, employ this ‘half- voice' initially as 
well as between vowels, 

121. Vovv<ds are tini.shed analogously : 

{a) J>y a gradual opening of the glottis, the final 
glide passing through whisper to breath, giving the 
‘ gradual ’ ending 3*- 

{b) By a cessation of expiration while the glottis is 
still closed for voice, giving the clear ending ]'» whif;h 
is the usual ending in English. 

122. If uttered with stress these endings l^ecome re- 
spectivoly 3 ® or 3 ^, which is still the Sanskrit visarga, 
as in hnniah, and 3 ^, the Danish ‘ stdd-tone ' (29). If 
a high vowel-position is relaxed slowly before ® or 2, 
the off- glide has a strongly consonantal character, even 
if thei e is very little stress, giving lov, iov, etc., which 
is I'requent in the Scandinavian languages. 

Con son ant-Gl » ;des. 

123. Stops: Off-glides. All cansonants consist 
acoustically of three elements, the consonant itself, 
and its on- and olf-glide. Each of tliese three elements 
may bo breathed or voiced, and modified in ^therways 
as well. 

124 . The glides of stops are peculiarly important. 
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Voiceless stops, indeed, are, acoustically speaking, pure 
glide-sounds, only audible at the moment of transition 
from or to aoint? other sound. Voiced stops, on the 
other hand, can have a distinct sound of their own in 
addition to that of their glides, l>ut as they can only 
be voiced l)y driving voiced breath into an air-tight 
chamber — foiining the ‘blahlaut’ of the German 
phoneticians — tliey cannot be maintained for any 
length of time. 

125. Confining our attention for the present to the 
off-glides, we maj^ distinguish four clilef kinds of 
breath -or rather voiceless and voice-stops : (^i) voice- 
less stop and breath-glide a*], as in come ; (4) voiceless 
stpp and voice-glide 0*3, nearly as in ye when no vowel 
precedes ; (e) voice-stop and breath-glide a*, as in cyy ; 
and {d) voice-stop and voice-glide €J', as in eayer. 

126. The following table gives all tlie combinations 

- initial, medial, and final — those that occur in English 

being marked * : 


Initial. 

Medial. 

Final. 

*a*3 

*3a*3 

*3a* 

a'3 

3a'3 

3a' 

a'3 

30*3 

*3a* 

Q'3 

*3a'3 

3a'- 


(a) In a*3 the glottis is left open while the stop is 
being formed, and the chords are not brought into the 
voice-position till the moment of loosening the stop, so 
that before the glottis has time to form voice there is a 
slight escape of breath between the stop and the vowel 
— the glide from the stop to the vowel, or from the stop 
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to silence, is breatluMl. In English tlie puff of breath 
varies in force according to emphasis, etc., and is always 
weaker medially than initially or finally, as may be 
seen by comparing the second a in cooking with the 
two as in cook^ where, again, the initial a Jias the 
stronger glide of the two, because of the progressive 
diminution of stress (^04), whence also the force of the 
breath-glide is still more diminished after a long vowel, 
as in eating, 

{b) a* seems to be formed in two ways. In initial 
English go at the beginning of a sentence the glottis 
is in the position for voice during the stop, but no air 
is driven in, and so the stop is inaudible as in k, but 
voice begins the moment the stop is loosened, and the 
off-glide is therefore voiced. In this kind of stop the 
voice is apt to break out a little before the end of 
the stop or at any rate to whisper part of the stop — 
ar]- Pure a* is formed by sounding voice simulta- 
neously with the loosening of the stop, so as to prevent 
any escape of bieath. The French and South German 
(South European generally) are formed in this 

way, which makes them sound like g, to an un- 
accustomed ear. 

These sounds offer great difficulties to English 
speakers, who, however, will find inititil g in go a con- 
venient stepping-stone. But they must be practised 
carefully, for the breathy stops in English come, etc., 
are very offensive to a South European ear. The 
student must not be satisfied till he can explode a 
vowel loudly from the a, o or d position without the 

BWICET K 
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slightest escape of breath or voicing or whispering of 
the stop. 

(c) 30-3, and thence C|*3» easily obtained from 

the familiar JQ* by joining on a 3- 

(d) q'3 is obtained by pronouncing the familiar 3Q'3) 
dwelling on the consonant, and then dropping the 
initial 3* These ' full ' initial voice-stops, which are 
common in the South European languages, suggest 
the corresponding nasals to an unaccustomed ear when 
sounded very fully. Final a may be obtained by 
shortening such a word as (ngger. The French linal .</, 
as in DJ>^♦€I' hagv.e^ often has this sound. 

127. Stops: On-glides. The on-glide after a vo^vel 

if. generally voiced : Breath on-glides before 

voiceless stops occur in Icelandic and occasionally in 
Scotch, as in £)3 -*d* 

128. Stops : Stress-glides (Aspirates). All stops, 
especially when voiceless, postulate a certain com- 
pression of the breath behind the stop, so as to produce 
an audible explosion when the stop is loosened. On 
the force of this compression, which i.s due to the action 
of the lungs, the force of the glide and consequently 
the audibility of tlio stop mainly depend. The English 

etc., are generally uttered with but little force, but 
in the ordinary^ German X-, as in a*A3l kann, there is 
a strong puff of breath. 

129. But even in Gorman the force of the breath- 
glide is something secondary, due only to the compres- 
sion with which the stop is formed. If, however,* the 
initial force is maintained during the formation of 
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the glide itself, the glide is heard as an independent 
element In thij^ way the Irisli-Englisdi, Danish, 

and Sanskrit aspirates arti rornicd, as in Irisli /e//, 
Danish fi//e 'Fhcse sounds hav(i nothing harsh 

about them, their characteristic feature be^ng the 
distinctness of their glide, which has sonietliiug of the 
character of the preceding consonant, so that for 
instance, sounds very like ac]. o®] ^^3. 

'Jlie analojjfies with the different vowel -heiif inn iims 
(117) are obvious. 

130. Implosivo stops (Choke-stops). Tlie implosion 
consists in closing the glottis simuJtaneouvsly with the 
stop position, an<l then compressing the air between 
the glottis stoppage and the month one by raisii*g 
the glottis like a phig by the action of its muscles. 
This action produces no sonjid while the stop is being 
held, but modifies the otf-glide in a peculiar manner, 
giving it a ‘ choky ’ effect. 

These sounds occur in Saxon-German and Armenian. 
They are written an, with tlie throat-stop modifier ; 
the off-glide is voiced. 

131. Unstopped Consonants. With unstopped con- 
sonants there is no didiculty in voicing the consonant 
itself, an<i tliere are many consonants that are only 
oceusionally unvoice<l, such as the na!?al.s. The glides 
of these consonants are always voiciMl as well. 

132. In the breath unstopped consonants, both the 

consonant itself and the off-glide are 1>reathed as in 
th^ corresponding stops : s*3, 3^*3? 3^*- breath- 

glide of the unstopped consonants is always weaker 

E 2 
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than that of the slops, because the explosive effect of 
the latter is wanting. 

133, Hence also the aspirates of these consonants 
are weaker and less marked than those of the stops. 
But the^y may be distinctly heard in Irisli-English in 
such words as sir. 

134, The voiced buzzes admit of more variety than 
the voiced stops, because in them the different stages 
of glottis-narrowing that may precede voice are dis- 
tinctly audible, whereas in the voiced stoj) there is 
hardly anything between full voeality and absolute 
silence. 

136. In medial ^ (3s3) there can be no doubt of the 
voeality of the consonant, but initial and final z admit 
of various degrees of voeality : 

(a) The glottis does not begin to put itself in the 
position for voice till the s-position is assumed, and 
consequently all the intermediate stages between full 
breath and full voice are heard in succession wliile the 
s-position is being maintained. This is the ‘ gradual ' 
initial z in Englisli zeal, etc.-- s:]. 

(ij) The r is fully vocal throughout — that is, the 
glottis is closed for voice simultaneously with tlie 
beginning of the z. This is the ‘ clear ' initial z of 
French, Russian* etc. — s;]. 

It will l>e observed that these varieties of initial 
buzzes are exactly analogous to the two ways of begin- 
ning vowels ( 117 ). 

(c) The glottis is open during the formation of the 
consonant, and is only brought together at the moment 
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when the ofF-glide begins. This is the ‘ half- voice ' z- 
(S'), corresponding to initial a*, and seems to be the 
usual German initial .v in etc. As it is not easy to 
make the beginning of the voice correspond exactly 
with the beginning of the glide, this last vgn-iety is 
often modified into a compioraise between (a) and (^), 
formed by beginning to narrow the glottis during the 
end of the consonant itself, so that the transition from 
breath to voice is completed just before beginning the 
glide. 

130. Final may also be fully vocalized throughout, 
or else gradually devocalized, passing from voice to 
whisper while the consonant position is still being 
maintained — 3^^*- Both may be heard in Engli^ih 
is, etc., the latter ^gradual’ ending being the most 
usual. The ‘clear ' ending with voiced olf-glide— 3^'' " 
is the usual one in French. 

137. A final buzz precedeil by a buzz or voiced stop 
is completely whispered in English; as in thieves^ rage 
ur(r)>s>, CDOr-r^ei. 

138. In this last case the glottis is not fully opdied 
till the consonant is finished, which therefoio consists 
of voice passing into whisper, followed hy a breath 
ofi“glide. If the transition from voice to breath is 
completed during the beginning of the consonant it- 
self, we have the ‘ half- breath ' final r 3^*« 

139. The vowel-like consonants when final occasion- 
ally end in a breath-glide. Thus inFrench 

in icelandic vel = >[4Cd;. 

140. Whispor-glides. In the case of stops, whisper 
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is inaudible in the stop itself, and is only hoard in the 
glide. In most cases a whisper-glide is a transition 
to or from voice, and has the etFect of a weak breath- 
glide, from which it can generally hardly be distin- 
guished^. Final 3a*D, Imwevor, is easily distinguishable 
from 3a*. It is lieard in Tctdandic cy///. 

141. Modified Glides. We have hitherto considered 

consonant-glides as modified mainly b\" voice, breath, 
and force. I hit they are capable of various oral 
moclili cations as well, of which rounding is the most 
important. Rounded glides are heard in such Russian 
words as vofa kownaia 'a?>3-p^3^3j ^vhero tlic inner 

rounding afleels the consonant as well as the glide. 
Cfc:)} soumls internuMliaf e betw<.‘en (ko) ami (kwo). In 
Ihiglisli coal the off-gli<le is only slightly rounded by 
the following vowel. 

Cm DE I iKSS ( h)M !'> l N A T \ 0 NS. 

142. In speech the general principle is to take tlie 
shortest way betueeii two sounds in immediate juxta- 
P'osition. h’ln’s often results in comlanatioiis which are 
ctfocted without any glide at all. Tins is regularly the 
case in s(M|uenccs of consonants having the same place, 
and didering only in form. Thus in passing from (n) 
to (d) or rice vcrhi in "lo. ©’Tall tliat is done is to close 
or open the nose-passage, the absence of glide being as 
much implied by the juxtajiosition of the two symbols 
as in the case of the uvular stop ( 78 ). Similarly in 
COOJ © 0 ) the transition is made l>y simply closing and 
opening the side ai)ertures, the tip of the tongue 
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retaining its position. Combinations in which a stop 
is followed by an open consonant fonned in the same, 
or nearly the same place, are effected either with no 
glide at all, as in do, or a very slight one, as in o>. 
In such coinbinatioiis as the latter one tlie glide is 
generally got rid of by assimilating tlie place of the 
first consonant to that of the second. Thus Gorman 
pf 'm pfund and English ni in nyviph are both lip-teeth 
instead of the pure lip-consonants d, r, these words 
being pronounced oX>id. Such changes may 

almost he considered as implied by the juxtapositions 

D>, r>. 

143. Even when two consecutive consonants are 

formed in different parts of the month, it is po>ssibJe 
to form tliem without any glide, althougli in such 
cases gliding combination must bo regarded as normal. 
Absence of gll<le is marked by (.}. Thus English av.t 
is xa.D, the tip of the tongue l>cing brought into posi- 
tion lavibre tlu' Q-coniact is loosened, while in French 
aciire lhei*o is a slight glide In some East- 

Asiatic languages final stops are always glideloss : 
3a*, etc. 

144. Cuiid>iiiat ions of stops and vowel- like con- 

sonants, such as d)\ ki^ hi\ arc glideless in Engbsli, 
the breath-glide after a voiceless stnp being carried 
into the vowel-liko consonant, the first half of which 
it unvoices, as in by dock acO;Co)ja. If tlio 

preceding stop is aspirateil, its aspiratioii may bo 
cafried into the vowel-like consonant, so that the 
latter is completely unvoiced. Thus in Danish, where 
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initial voiceless stops are aspirated, initial h\ kl^ etc., 
become stop + breath I etc., as in acjja*| klokke^ ai(]*x 
knm. 


Glide-Consonants. 

146. Most consonants, as compared with vowels, 
have more or less the character of glides. Breath 
stops are acoustically pure glides ( 124 ). In such 
combinations as oz in chilly OS in German os^l'^o zeif^ 
the hiss is acoustically a mere modification of the 
breath-glide in till : we may almost say that the ^ or 
s is the glide between the D and the next vowel. 

146. In slovenly speech, when a stop follows a vowel, 

tl|.e breath impulse is often so feeble that nothing is 
heard but part of the glide on to the consonant, the 
actual closure being formed without any breath at all : 
ofa) (jifj. With nasals man l)ecomcs ^ imsal 

glide being audible. Other consonants are weakened 
in a similar way. 

147. But tlicre is a class of Flap-consonants which 
are pure glides, organically as well as acoustically, 
there Ixfing absolutely no fixed })oint in tlieir formation. 
The East Norwegian and Swedish ‘ thick r is such a 
sound. It ivS an inverted r finished off with momentary 
contact of the tongue-tij) against the inside of the 
arch-rim, the tongue moving forwards all the while 
froiri the moment of its being turned back to the single 
strong trill which finishes it. This sound can be 
roughly symbolized by (Dcv.. as in Norwegian 

Olazn Olaf, 
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Syllable Division. 

148 , Sounds differ much in sonority — the force with 
which they strike the sense of hearing. The most 
sonorous sounds are those formed with voice^ and the 
less the voice is impeded, the more sonorous the sound. 
The tw^o extremes are the opener vowels, such as 3) J, 
and the stops ; the high vowels, such as I, being about 
on a level with the vowel-like consonants, of which 
the nasals are the most sonorous. Of tlie voiceless 
consonants the high-pitched hisses are the most 
distinct, 

149 . The audibility of language depends then, rough- 
ly speaking, on its vowels. Acoustically, consonants are 
mere modifiers of the vowels, and the ideal of distinct- 
ness would be reached by a language in which each 
consonant was sej)arated from the next by a vowel. 

160 . Hence the ear learns to divide a breath-group 
into groups of vowels (or voweLe<piivaIents), each 
Hanked by consonants (or consonant-ecjuivalents) -or, 
in other words, into syllabic-formers or i^yflahirs^ and 
7 ion-fiyllabicrS\ each of these groups constituting a 
syllatjle. Syllabics are marked l)y ], non-syllabics by 
), when necessary. 

151 . T1 le relation l)etween syllabic and non-syllabic 
is evidently a purely relative one. In such a group as 
clay the sonority of the vowel completely overpowers 
that of the I and makes it non-syllabic, but the I in 
cajile axoco — a|DCo] is so much more sonorous than 
the D that the whole group is disyllabic to the ear, 
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as if the I were accompanied by a vowel. Even a 
voiceless hiss may be syllabic in such a combination 
as DS*o or even dso. 

162. The same sound varies in audibility according 
to the Icngtli and force with wliich it is uttered. 
When two vowel-like consonants come together, the 
one that has the greater length and force is regarded 
as the vowel. Thus — r)'i] suggests rjl, while 

= p]l suggests or rather 

163. So also a vowel can lose its syllabicness in 
combination with another vow^el, wdth wdjich it then 
forms a (liphfhong. Those diphtliongic or glide vowels 
arc w’ritten consonant size, being from a syllabic point 
of iView consonantal vowels, as in cti, wdiere the group 
is uttered with one impulse of diminishing force, and 
f3 ia, which implies increasing force, the latter di})h- 
thong being ecjuivalent to (T)v 3. Want of stress is more 
essojitial than gliding quality, for 3f* with the diph- 
thongic vowel huigthened is still mainly diphtliongal 
to the ear if tlie !♦ is kept stressless. 

154. The unsy liable clement of a diphthong is gene- 
rally a closer vow^el than that wdiicb constitutes the 
syllabic element. The most perfect types of diphthongs 
are, therefore, ai and ai(, wdiicharc also tlie commonest. 
When clearly foj’uied jx, ji — the second elements are 
almost consonantal in charactei* — suggesting rfj\ aw to 
an English car — l>ecause English and most otlicr lan- 
guages content themselves with making the second 
oleincnt a mere approximation to the high position ; 
thus in English the nearest equivalents of the above 
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diphthongs are and the second elements being 
still more obscured in Cockney pronunciation. 

165. Such combinations as os may be regarded as 
consonantal diphthongs ( 145 ). 

166. The answer to the question, Where^does tlic 
syllable begin '? is, that if it has a distinct stress 
(strong or medium) its beginning corresponds with 
the beginning of tlie stress, as we see in comparing 
such pairs as 1 ,o■J♦co:a 3 ^^■r■^rs and X*oj*coTll,XD*xaaX'i and 
Voia ^at all fmes^ a tall man ; at Aclon^ attack. 

167. The diflerencc between long and doulile con- 
sonants is a syllabic one. In 3o*3 consonant posi- 
tions are simply held with uniformly (liiuinishing force 
till the 3 i‘S reached, when a new iin2)ulse may be^'n. 
In 3003 tlic consonant is held as lojig as in the preceding 
case, but the ucav force- imj>ulse begins in the second 
half of the held consonant^ Mljicli, of course, breaks 
the sense of contiuuily^ Tliis break is very distinct 
in sucli a grouj) as hookca^ic •Dla:aEf-s, because of tlie 
medium stress on the second sy liable. 

158. The distinction between aJo'CjiO and 
cut Aiori and adueve, and the Cerman 

Ql'CsfiFr (jczicrucn is exactly analogous. 

169. The distinction between clo^c and open vstress is 
also yydlabic. In the close stres.s of Ejjglish and gene- 
rally North German in such woids as better , vet ter ^ the D 
is uttered with the same force-impulse as the j^receding 
vowel — although tliis force -imjmlse has diminished by 
the time it reaches the D (more so in German than in 
English, § lOj) — any new im 2 )ulse beginning on the 
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following vowel: dC^^'X, ‘>(Io''X€. In the open stress 
of South German, and the South European languages 
generally, the fresh impulse of force begins on the o 
in such a word as veticr — Open stress — which 
is also heard in Welsh — sounds less abrupt than close 
stress, and to an unaccustomed ear suggests doubling 
of the consonant. The otherwise superfluous (*) may 
be used to indicate open stress, as in the South German 
o(;a'X<i>b Welsh cadu\ 

160. When several syllables are uttered with one 
impulse of force, it is, of course, impossible to mai'k ofT 
the boundaries of the syllables by stress, and syllable- 
division becomes a subjective problem. It is, for in- 
stance, difficult to hear much syllable-division in such 
a word as necessary ^ when uttered rapidly. Syllable- 
division is most clearly marked when it turns on 
stopped consonants, because of their greater force and 
abruptness. It is less clear when it turns on other 
consonants. Thus the difference between au aim and 
a 7tame^ between alia with long and with double I is 
not very marked. 


Intonation. 

101 . Intonation, or v«ariations of tone (pitch), depend 
on the rapidity of tlie sound-vibrations, which again 
depend on the tension of the vocal chords ( 17 ). 

Clianges of tone may proceed either by leaps or by 
fflules. In singing tlie voice generally dwells without 
change of pitch on each note, and leaps upwards er 
downwards to the next not© as quickly as possible, so 
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that although there is no break, the intermediato glide 
is not noticed. In speech the voice only occasionally 
dwells on one note, and is constantly moving upwards 
or downwards from one note to the other, so that the 
different notes arc simply points between ’v^iich the 
voice is constantly gliding. An absolutely level tone 
hardly ever occurs in speech, whose level tones are 
only relatively level, generally ending in a slight rise. 
There is often in speech a marked difference l>c tween 
a rai)id i‘isc or fall in which the ear is mainly impressed 
b}' tlie beginning and end of the voice-inflexion, and 
a slow glide which allowrs the intermediate tones to 
come out. We may distinguish these as voice-leaps and 
voice-f/Udes, remembering that the distinction is onJy 
a relative one, which cannot always be made with 
certainty. The difference between voice-leap and 
voice-glide is analogous to that between 
(116). 

162 . There are three primary ‘forms* or 'inflections * 
of intonation ; 

level 

rising ' r 
falling . 

103 . (') and (') are, strictly speaking, symbols of 
voice-glides only, though in practice they are used 
to denote voice-leaps also, whose proper symbols are 
( r ) and ( J ). 

164 . The level tone — or an approach to it — may be 
heard in tvel/ as an expression of musing or medita- 
tion ; the rising in questions or doubtful hesitating 
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statements, as are yon ready ? ; the falling in answers, 
commands, or dogmatic assertions, as in yes, I y/w. 

105. Besides the simple tones there are compound 
ones, formed by uniting both in one syllable : 

, compound rising ('') 

compound falling ('‘) 

106. The compound rise may be heard in such 
a sentence as iake care ! when uttered warningl}^ ; the 
compound fall in oA oh really when implying 
sarcasm. 

167. It is also possible to combine tliree tones in one 
inflection. Thus w(^ can liave ("0, which has the effect 
of (’') being only inorc^ (unphaiic. 

^168. All tliesc tones can be varied indefinitely ac- 
cording to the interval they pass through. As a 
geneial rule, tlie greater the interval, tlie more marked 
the character of tlie tone. For ordinary purposes it 
is enoiigli to distinguish between a high rise (') and 
a low rise ( the former passing through a less interval 
than the latter. Conversely a liigh fall (') passes 
tlirough a greater interval than alow foil (J. A high 
rise may be lieard in what ? as an expression of mere 
inquiry ('ojo), a low rise in pju as an expression of 
sin*prise. In music semitones have a plaintive effect, 
and this is to some extent the case in speech also, 
where, however, plaintiveness ivS also expressed by 
modifications of the quality of the voice ( 177 ). 

169. Besides the separate inflections of which it is 
made up, each sentence, or sentence-group, has-t a 
general pitch or key of its own. Key is marked by 
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prefixing the voice-leap symbols in the same way 
as with the other group-modifiers, thus ro :a]r*]D = 
come vp ! in a Ivigh key. For ordinary purposes it is 
enough to distinguisli three keys: 

high r 

middle r l 
low , 

the middle being generally left unmarked. 

170. The high key is the natural expression of 
energetic and joyful emotions, the low of sadness and 
solemnity. 

171. Change of key has also a purely logical signifi- 
cance. Thus questions are naturally uttered in a 
higher key than answers, and parenthetic clauses •in 
a lower key than those which state the main facts. 
In all natural speech there is incessant change of key. 

172. Changes of key may proceed cither l)y leaps or 
progressively. Progressive change of key may be 
expressed by using ('), etc., as group-modifiers. 1'hus 

is heard in all cases of passion rising to a climax. 

Connexion between Quantity, Force, and Pitch. 

173. There is a natural connexion between force, 
length, and high pitch, and eouveisely l>etweon weak 
force, shortness, and low pitch, 

174. The connexion I)etvveen force and pitcli is 
especially inlimate. All energetic emotions naturally 
expres.s themselves in high tones and forcible utterance, 
and increa.sed vehemence of emotion is accompanied 
by a rise in force and pitch. 
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175. The association of force and quantity is less 
intimate. There is, however, a natural tendency to pass 
over the less important unaccented elements of speech, 
and to dwell on and lengthen the more prominent ones. 

176. \t is, however, a mistake to suppose that these 
natural tendencies represent necessities, and that high 
tone and strong stress can be regarded as convertible 
terms. Just as on the piano the lowest note in the 
bass can be struck witli the same force as the highest 
one in the treble, so in language it often happens tliat 
strong stress is combined with low pitch. Still less 
can length be identified with stress. 


Voice-Quality. 

177. Besides the various modifications of stress, etc., 
the quality of the voice may be modified through 
whole sentences by various glottal, pharyngeal and oral 
influences. 

178. The influence of the lips is seen in the two 
(jualities of the voice known as ‘ clear’ and ‘dull.’ The 
clear quality is the result of opening tlie mouth widely 
and spreading out its corners. When exaggerated it 
gives a harsh, screaming character to the voice. 

179. The dull quality of the voice is the result of 
slight separation of the jaws and neutral lip-position. 
Engli>sh speech generally tends to the dull quality. 
When exaggerated it gives a ‘ muffled ’ character to 
the voice, which, when accompanied by low pitch, 
results in what is called the ‘ sepulchral’ tone. 
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180. T1 le dall quality of tho voice naturally lca<ls to 
natality, for the hroatli, hcini^ impeded in its passage 
through tlie moiitJi, seeks another passage through the 
nose. Slight nasality is almost universal in English 
speech. Its presence is at once made maipfest in 
singing. 

181. Narrowing of the broncliial passages gives a 
wheezy character to the voice, sometimes approaching 
to strangulation. This cilVet is familiarly known as 
‘ the [ug's whistle.’ It may l>e heard from Scotchmen, 
and conil'ined with high key give.s the pronunciation 
of the Saxon Germans its pu‘culiarly harsli character. 

182. These modifications- winch arc the result of 
control lalde ()rgai\ic positions - must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from those which are due to peculiarities 
of the organs of speech themselves. Tims defects in 
the palate may cause permanent nasality (together 
with a peculiar hollowness of sound), an abnormally 
largo tongue gutturality, etc. All these peculiarities 
are inseparable from the individual while those first 
described may — and often do — characterize the speed i 
of whole coimuunities. 

183. Voice- (juality may be readily symbolized by 
prefixing modifiers : 

evil = clear quality. 

OA) = dull quality, 
oi = nasality, 
oo^ = wheeziness, 
oc = gutturality. 

it 
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Organic Basis. 

184. -Every language has certain general tendencies 
which qj^)ntrol its organic raoveinonts and positions, 
constituting its organic basis or basis of articulation. 
A knowledge of the organic basis is a great help in 
acquiring the pronunciation of a language. 

186. In Elnglish we flatten and lower the tongue, 
hollow the fi'ont of it, and draw it l)ack from the 
teeth, keeping the lips as much as possible in a neutral 
position. The flattening of the tongue wi<lens our 
vowels, its lowering makes the second elements of our 
diphthongs indistinct, front-hollowing gives a dull 
resonance which is particularly noticeable in our its 
retraction is unfuvourahle to the formation of teeth - 
sounds, and favours the development of mixed vowels, 
while the neutiality of the lips eliminates front-round 
vowels. Our neutral tongue-position is the low- 
mixed or mid-mixed one of the vowels in f nriher 

186. In French everything is reversed. The tongue 

is arched and raised and advanced as much as possible, 
and the lips articulate with energy. French therefore 
favours narrowness both in vowels and consonants, 
its point-consonants tend to dentality, and, compared 
with the English ones, have a front-moditied character, 
which is most noticeable in the /, while the rounded 
vowels are very distinct. « 

187. The German basis is a compromise between the 
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English and French, standard North German approach- 
ing more to the French. 

188 . No language, however, cariios out the tenden- 
cies of it’j basis with perfect consistency. 

Thus in English we have the point-teeth u ; and 
mixed vowels occur in French and German, 
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VOA\'KLS. 

189 . The following is tho English vowel-table, weak 
vowels (those which occur only unstressed) being 
marked by a preceding and the half-long quantity 
of tlie lirst elcmenis of diphthongs not l»eing marked. 







.[(O), -f* 

(J) 



3*. 3-eo 

-1 



1 * 



1' 

1 



i 






i 

j 

i 




}* 


!: 

i: J 




190 . The following list shows the correspondence of 
the Broad lioinic symbols, with examples : 

— 3 *"^^ 3 come, 

aa •-= „ latne 

ai = 3'“*^'^^ » high. 

m = I 


man. 
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e = 

0 i n 

men. 

ei == 

S' 

say. 

0 

1 

tegetlif’r. 

0v> -- 

1* 

bird. 

eo =: 

0- 

car(\ 

i ™ 

r Ft 

t. 

fill, pity. 

ij ^ 

Lt) „ 

sea. 

O r- 

}• .. 

not. 

oi -- 


l)oy. 

ou = 


so. 

0 

p 

fall. 

U 

1 u „ 

full, valvu>, 

nW 

is 

too. 


We will iiuw coimider the vowels mure in dokiil, 
noting varieiies of pronunciati(;n. 

191. 3‘-^ raid-haclv-whle-ovit ; ]h, inirl-baek -narrow- 

outer. a]r ]d p/k Tlio Ibnuer pro- 

ininciatiou seems now to be the more usual. Full I>ack 
], and, apparently, low-l)ack-narrow j may bo IjeanT 
in the dialects. In Irish- and Aiiicrican-English iu- 
niixcd vowels appear to be suIjstitutcHl for it. 

The first element of tljo diplithong in ZtJ//// is some- 
times retracted towards 3’ especially in Cockney Eng- 
lish, where it is often lowered to j : rotined 
CoclvTiey 31*^^ Ikjfore I the glide is obscured to 

X in Cockney English, so that rjXCO mih' is hardly 
distinguishable from mark, 

192. 3*> mid-back -wide. >3*'^!./''''^^''' half. 
Ijn the formatiou of this vowel tlio tongue gradually 
relaxes into the neutral mixed position, so that it 
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might be written In Cockney English it is lowered 
to j*, which is often narrowed into j*, as in d|Io*sX-^ 
Dj*a Baiiersea Park, 

103. inid-inixed-wide. dX Q(I^X iogeiher. It is ' 
difficult to define the fornmtioii of tins vowel with 
precision, because it often degenerates into a mere 
voice-glide — i — witliout fixed configuration, which 
is often whispered in protonic syllables. . The most 
correct wuxy of wjiting such a word as together in 
rapid spcecli would bo, tlicreforc, DU’alJwr. The exact 
position of this vowel — as far as it is capable of being 
delined ' is probably between mid and low : 

194. j, low-mixcd-widc. The first element of the 
tliphtliong in how wdiich in Cockney English 

becomes i ~ $1%, x't. Scotch has ] ejl - and Amcrican- 

English 3 

196. !♦, low-mixed -narrow, er}\ Dl*® dirt/. In 

Anun’icaii'Englisli ilvis sound seems to pass into an 
iri-mixcd vowel. In some American pronunciations, 
especially that of New York, ][♦ becomes *[1, as in 

196. f, high -front- wide. This is the sound of strong 
(stressed) / in it Xo, Jill >Xco, tlie corresponding weak 
sound X-r being intermediate between X and f : dXoXt 
pit//. After preceded by a consonant f is often 
retracted to the in-fjont position, as in prelt//, 

^riie lung \ owel corresponding to X is f(T) or fx^, as in 
sXco mif s[(ns eeihse ; an !♦ modified by gradual raising 
of the tongue. In Cockney English the first half 6f 
this diphthong is loAvered, bo that sX-rX often sounds 
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like sCi-rcvay, Before r, as \n fear, fearing >Ix, >fxa)f'rj, 
there is no raising of the tongue, and the f itself is 
often lowered — >f*rX. In Scotch, Irish and American- 
Eiiglish, as well as in North English edticated speech., 
sea, etc., keep the old long narrow undiphtliongic 
r* — sff. Scotch also lias it befon? r, ns in In 

Scotch strong X is loxvcrcd, as in sf-rO sif, sounding to 
an Englisli car like xw/, wliich in Scotch lias i (197). 

197. Cj nnd-front-wide. ///e?i ; s[rT sa//, Ddr-rQ faie. 
In say, etc., the tongue begins to rise as soon as the (]- 
position ivS assumed, and goes on rising gradually till the 
f'T-jiosition is reached. American -ICnglish has the same 
sound, somciimos raising the tongue to the full high 
position — sfr. Scotch keeps the old moiiophthoijgic 
narrow vowel-' $[♦ — which in Edinburgh is raised to- 
wards f-'S4[^ - - sounding to an English car almost like 
Sf:'t\ In tlio North of England the first (ihunent of the 
diphthong seems to be narrow s[r^. In ( ’ocknoy Eng- 
lish the lii’st demerit is broadened into \ or so ihat-^ 
sa?/ is confounded with siy//, except wlion the latter 
is broadeJied into (191). In North English and 
Scotch tlic short vowel in mm is the broad p 

198. i, low '■front-narrow. Only boforo r, as in a^x 
care, where Scotch lias [♦. 

199. i, low-front-wide. 0];a ^jack, ?naH, This 
vov el is often modified slightly in the direction either 
of j or of into w^hich latter it often passes completely 
in Cockney, as in aj©, a(JiD ca/j, 

200. 1, high-back-wide-round, ©la fjook, full ; 
olo Uvo, too, 70)1© new. In North English, Scotch, and 
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in Irish and American-English the old narrow !♦ is pre- 
served in oh, Scotch has also narrow shoi t 1 in 

ola. In Cockney English often 1)ecoiiie.s ino with 
the out-hack vowel, especially after (n, as //off,, 

llic <i) being dropped in (,^ockney Ihiglisli after a con- 
sonant, As in lltB, Unstressed In- is regular in 

educated as well as vulgar speech, as in si»Cj0h^S3 
(where the second 3 is very indistinct), 3>xco(T>l^^ 
ralue, Monoj^htliongic 1* is kept before r. as in dIx 
poor, a(i)lx curf^, where Scotcli has h — In Cock- 
ney English lx is broadened to ji(x), so that //oor is 
levelled nndor pou?\ Even in educated speech there 
is a tendency to lower 1 before r: the strong Ibrni of 
f/of/r, yours is sometimes cdJu-x, <d}»-»-XS with the out- 
back vowels which otherwise occur only in weak 
forms, but often (Ojx, with the full Cockney form. 

201. in id-back- wide-round, s] !) mw. The 

second clement of tliis diphthong is f(>riiie<l by a gradual 
.TiaiTowing of the lip-opening to the l-po .ition, wliicli 
begins abiiost as soon as the J itself the position of the 
tongue remaining unchajigcd. In weak syllables, as 
ill the second one of sja solo, the tongue is 
advanced to tho mixed position, the diphtliongic char- 
acter of the sound becoming almost iinpevcoj^tiblo. 
This cluiiigc often lakes place in stressed syllables 
as well, whore it is often used in polite or conciruitory 
address ; thus tmd uo may be 

lumrd from the saino speaker, tlie former in more 
iiecided and dogmatic slalomonts. The constant us/? 
of Jo gives a character of etfeminacy or atlectatiun to 
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the pronunciation. In Cockney English tin? iir^t 
element is unroumled ami the .second lowered and 
partially unrounded Scotch keeps tlu^ old 

jnomiplitliong }♦ s}*. 

The first element of the di])lithong in Itoij is 
sometimes lowered to j as in noL 

292. j*, low-hack-naiTow-rouml. mtr, ijto uaifi/Z/f, 
la the fornmtion of this vowel tongue is gradually 
relaxed to the mixed positioji, the rounding being 
maintained, so that it might be written jr, ais in Sfl 
mw distinct from sji Jioar, In Seotcli this vowel is 
generally made into 

203. j, low-baek-wido-roaiul. ijo no/- Scotch suln 
stitute.s 3" — American-Englisii has soiiuitime.s 
which scorns Oiten to verge on the out sometimes 
the unroiui led 3 ofyk//b.r — jyiop\ Weak 
short 0 becomes a.s in j»-^a o3r)DT, /Jc/o/jc/\ 

204, Although weak vowels arc ge)j(a*a]Iy levelhid 

under 3^ or X-r or the rarer in and 3i-‘-j vowels and ^ 
diphthongs ], C’ l> ^ occur in povrfectly 

unstressed sylla))les, as in fisjooo, ajpDX'fc"?®, X^sJaD, 
XD60<i)XQ0 hvmf/^ covfpoiou!^ insref, a/jafraef- (adj,) (noun). 
Ilut if wc com2)are the strong and weak vowels lu these 
words, we shall find that the weak vowels all sliow 
a slight obscuration of .sound, tliough in most cases 
hardly enough iu justify a change of .symlK)!. But 
the weak diplithong.s (ai) and (uu) might alniost be 
wiitteu Weak f-r itself iu very rapid sj)eecli 

setiiDS to tend to the mixed position. eBpecially aft»‘r 
(D preceded by a consonant. 
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Consonants. 


206 . The English consonants are as follows : 


9 

1 

I 

(T) 

0) 

u, w 

s,s 

e,e 


0,3 


— 





CO 






a,Q 




0,0 


0> t? 


1 












206 . The Broad Romic o<jiiivalents are ; 


b 


0 

m iti 

bee. 

d 

=■- 

o 

}!» 

day. 

b (dll) 



>3 

then. 

f 

=, 

:> 

33 

fall. 

(T 

ir> 

r." 

« 

3? 


h 


9 

33 

house. 

J 

-r 

(D 

35 

yon. 

k 


a 

33 

come. 

1 

= 

CO 

33 

look. 

ni 

= 

F 

33 

man. 

n 

=: 

1 

33 

no. 

9 

=: 

J 

33 

sing. 

P 

= 

0 

33 

pay. 

r 


0) 

3? 

red. 

B 

= 

s 

33 

say. 


— 

2 

33 

ship. 

t 

=r 

O 

S3 

ten. 

]> (tl.) 

— 

V 

33 

thin. 
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V 

r= 

> 

as tu 

View. 

w 

= 

0 

v 

wc. 

wh 

== 

0 

>> 

why. 

*z 


8 

>5 

zeal. 

5 

— 

c 


rouge. 


207 . The point-consonants co, o, ©, i seoin to bo 
blade-conso^yjnts — cof, ui, Wi, 15 ; D5 being equivalent to 
SI, as we see in comparing the tongue position in so 
and foe, 

208 . The voiceless stops are all breath-glide stops 
— a*]r, etc. (126 a). The buzzes w, 8 , e, > are often 
wliispered (137)-"^^ etc. 

We will now consider some of the consonants ino^e 
in detail. 

200 . 5 , aspirate. 9 X 15 //offse, efo) //r, via jrAo. 9 is 
dropped — that is to say, its stress is shifted on to the 
vowel (118) — in (.’ockuey English and in most of the 
English dialects, being always kept in Scotch, Irish, 
and American-English. In natural speech it is always 
droj)ped in weak syllables when not initial, as in -Xr 
Sj 4 -fp' I miv /lim, where, however, the dread of vul- 
garism often leads to its insertion, especially in ‘ ladies* 
English.’ 

210 . ( 0 , front-opon-voice. olo ^yon, plcom^l million. 
In svich words as /ifie, /f fanorilu'i aspirate preced(?s the 
(t) as if it were a vowel — volo, but in Scotch 

the combination 9(0 is made into o oI+. The nearest 
approach to this sound in Southern English is in such 
words as pf/re do (Ojlx (144)* 
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211. 0), poiiit-opeiv-voico. Ci)0cD rcd^ (Dlx(i)fd rearing, 

"riiis consonant is practically a vowel, there being no 
buzz in it, even when einpliasized and lengthened. It 
never occurs except before a vowel, being elsewheie 
weakened into a voice-glide, as in (dIi, ci)fiCD rm}\ reared. 
It is soinetiincs rounded into (D). Trilling rolling 
one's rs' — is a defect in pronunciation, wliich is, how- 
ever, often affected on the stage and in recitation. Tlie 
substitution of the back open €, which is sonictiine.s 
trilled — a — is a frequent individual peculiarity, eiis 
the ‘Northumbrian burr.’ In Scotcli r is a strong 
trill everywhere : (DffcDJOJ. So also often in 

Ireland, where also sounds similar to the Norwegian 
‘.thick I' (i47) may be heard. In Amerlcan-EnglLsh r 
before a pause or a consonant appeans lus a point- 
modilication of the preceding vowel, as in >3 k far, 
being complotely lost in othei* Aniericari pronunciations. 
Ci> is alway s formcil in tlie inmu' jiositioii {yf), and in 
ilie dialects of the West of England (l)^ is exaggerated 
into <i)c (71 c), 

212. 'J, W, point'toeth- (voice). \j[^ f/rin, \i/ll In 

tliese consonants it is ejiough that the breath is directed 
on to tlie toetli liy the tip of the tongue, whicli need 
not itself be brought against the teeth. Certainly the 
most distinct form of ilicse consonants is that produced 
by placing tlie < ip of the tongue firmly on the back of 
the upper teeth and forcing the breath partly lietween 
the intei'stlccs of the teeth, partly between the sides of 
the tongue tip and the surhico of the teeth ; but they 
can be — and are often — formed by bringing the tongue 
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against the gnins in the s»place without touching the 
teeth. In the lattei: formation the contact is of course 
very slight. Weak u, w are foi iiierl vvitliout any contact . 
I^ish-Eiigliish su)»s<-itutes its pecnliar ‘ fan-stops ’(71 r) 
for \j and vi/, in whose formation tlio point of tht‘ 
tongue is spread out like a fan. so the wholrj of its 
rim is brought against the teeth or gums together 
with the poij^, the back of the tongue I)eing sJiglitl y 
raised at tlie same time : Di!(f7, 

S; s, blade-open. sf(o Avr, afcoco w//. 

213. 3, e, l»Iade-point-ope 3 i. efo (dIgs: ravffe. 

These consonants arc formed more iii\var<ls than s 
( 75 ), Init after the point-blade consonants o, 05 tliey 
are less retracted, as in Q\ot a5ej'7 rafr/t John, If we 
drop the O in Q\uz we can feel the difierence l>etween 
the rcHulting Q\z> and — has a sound 

intermediate between z and s. 

214. o, lip-back-open. These 

consonauls arc practically 1:a, Ia, lH*ing wide In 

Southern Knglisli » generally becomes but it .seems 
pro})able that a will be completely restored in a few 
g(!nerations. 

215. >, >. lip-teeth-open. >}»co /^///, xols view, 

210. CO, point-divided-voi‘:‘e. cola /er /*. In this con- 
sonant the English concavity of the fore part of the 
tongue ( 1 H 5 ) is especially noticeable. In Cockney 
English and in Scotch / has a still deeper tone, which 
may be sometimes the result of back modification — co(. 

!J17. a, O, back-stop. a]p eome^ go. 

218. D; 05, point-stop (blade-.stop). oCnf ieji, cd(|x day. 
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219. D, D, lip‘Stop. Op Dfco hee, 

220. .d, |jack-na>sa]- voice, sfj Hlng, 

221 . point nasal-voiee. iji) 

222. F, lip-nasal-voloe. rp nfnn. >ii, lip-.teeth-nasat 
voico in 7u/mph ( 142 ). 

f 

Synthesis. 

223. For the English synthesis and organic basis 
see §§ 98, 99, 104, 185 and the sectioir.Vn Synthesis 
generally. 

Specimens. 

Of the three following texts the first two are accom- 
panied by a Broad Jloinic transcription, the oi-dinary 
spelling of the first being also addtd. 

* 224. rofcnoco *(nlos -dX :wf^a -wf-r 'ik\j -oX® -X 
-X^ -^coxo 'Qpo\ -dI^w -wX ‘sf(T) -j*co •a)xna 5 -1-0' ; -dohd 
-oC-rx "jJj) 11% -wXo -X-os •cdIxcoX- :co 3 ^^xa X 

•Djfco' - iijo -on^u -X ^cofoco ocoxoi® , 

:Ci>]n£0 -\l JCDfxie, 

225. :pijpl *juws -to ;J>i9k -“Si -oo]? -woz -o :kaind -ov 
.fla‘t 'keik', -wr5 -"So sij -ol -raund -it' ; -bot -wij non 
man -^Sot -its -rioli jrannd', :laik -0 ’boP — ;not ^ kwait 
rraund', bot -o :litl ’Hietnd', :laik -on orins'. 

226. People nsod to think the earth was a kind of 
Hat cake, with the sea all round it ; but we know now 
that it is really round, like a ball — not quite round, but 
a little flattened, like an orange. 

227. -X'^ •XjiaC0f^2FX'5 -sX^ ’0]^S CUDpCDXT.d -f*r»T 

aiCTO :SDX<Da : 023 hH‘lf(T>S'. *3 ]ti fDp -Xx-r 
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-sX* -sIp ’fmoCd-ciis". -Xt -wX -sEfoX 

■B(I>}*D •I’^F' -X -Xs -ol* •>[“>1- vJdQQ)!’-', 

-sfx-r -[o -CtD Jo', -X^ '^i*o -I-D cil® , ojiDD -fj. 

^Iro'jo :F|;ra 'xto' :djo -ItD -aX® fC^® -s^hnsu-) :»[t 
- wX :3CxoX :aCiF -oX -aMrao) X’»C4 •Djnof-.oci -Xd 
- wX- Xf®!’ -X"^ -aaxa® -coXxa -X 'cOa'. -wX 

•aCxoX® -X® 'sj^s :3la -f-s -si;®', -Xt Djwa -coXxa -X 

•®ja\ -Xt ’sJ^) -wf-r :fdQCDfT^2FX'^ "Jmia -Xx’-® -©Xx-tT 

•®3^^X'TXvJ -JH-T ;®jaSD:)C0|;2'. 

228. -on •iijglijmon -woz ’wims •tnovlitj -in •tjain./ 
-luiw 'kiulnt :.spijk ttjai'nijz'. •wun 'lioi -ij -wo/, '(lainlij 
-ot isttm •ijtiij:haus', -on -‘So 'weito •lixot -im -o 'inijt 
■pai'. -oz -ij -woz 'veri •ln!i)gri', -hij ‘et -it '^sp', -on "fot 
-it" veri 'gud', -bot -ij •kiulnt :nicik 'ant' :whot -it -w,oz 
•ineid -ov'. -sou ;w'hen -So :\vcit ) :koim to :klior O'wei', 
-hij 'pointid -ot -tii 'cniti ‘pairdif , -on ‘kwadct -laik -o 
•dsk'. -'So "weitor -ot ’wtriis :|uk -iz 'hcd', -on ’baakt 
-iaik -0 'dog', -on ‘sou -Si ri^gli/mon ’njuw -ijd -bijn 
•dainiq -on ;dogzlleJ\ 

•o3*SO -Xt •D®C®'^®'* 

229. -Xx ©Xx-FfpoXb -'l^' wX-fCfdX" 

-wX •2X'*^S 'V 

-wX •CdXocD 'sXlcJwJvO :0[X -wX sJt 

;q()xf -DXmoX^j vCt -X® Fjn ; 

-fiX^^x ^C^X :aC^F -X isfjQ :ola •sIs't', 

-7J* ■D®}40 ;Ol3 OOJJ -X ^Cf'; 

-DH»0 "IXI -V •JO'I sXe -wX 

-X® -fV -BWjy X ^C^'- 
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230. -Xl (Df-TCFOX", -Xf ©T- fC^^oX' 

©X •©33>Sf'-'S. '©C® X'^ oX*^'- 

©X -Xl -©X COfcofr-alDS' — 

-w 33>» ;<coxixs ifCi’OJ -X> •co3^Hrar 

-©X ■co3^^!coXa -»[x -©X ■©J^^-^a 'DCcoa, 

'-Xt ;r)].x -fXc ■b©3©X sC®' 

-©X coX'DjnXp' -^-^s •DX*'^C^'- - 

-©X •OCDf<t) -f-rS -oof^r^d '^C® ! 

231. -Xr ©f--F(;FDX'- -X*' ©f-TCFOX" 

O^X© -Xl’ -»X® :p>1»s -dX ssfd'. 

"X^ ©Jt® ©f- IX -fXsO ©jz -Xs >©0^ 
'DX •S3 JCd3^^»^'-)S -JhhT ©X sfd'; 

-FXi' •SDf©f-D :>C0ls •>C'*'X* ^©C'’'. 
-©x® :T'3 -sX») -eOf- •^x^^ 

-'It s]fX dTscos -aX® saixscoC^ aloco 
-©X •>fw>X‘** -fV :0©ix. 

232. -Xi-’ ©Ct fCfoX'- -Xf ©r’- FCPOX* 

-©X '^itotorivs •o3*Q -Xt •s’3'^'^^' ; 

-Xi ’©'ios -dX ©fda -©XX ■SCD|;^©X ■®JDS 

-sX aco}ii)s X^qCtsd -©X •sa3^^i' : 

-X-rO -sX* “X CenX©XTs', 

-Dti!i>o 'Ji\ -a£-rS •cofoco •©c3-x 

-®X ‘tJ») -XiF ;>1*©X© •}♦> -^wXf 
-©Xt :oEt -Xt -»'ls -X ’oX-f* 
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o — } in or. 

03 I „ pour 

U — i „ .SOii. 

y - f „ pill-. 

235. For tlie Fi-ench oi gaiiic basis see § i86. 

230. The quantity of French vowels is often umletei*- 
mined, half-length predominating. Final vowels are 
short, as \nfini^ son ; except in exclamations, such as 

aL Vowels are lengthened before final r and open 
voiced consonants generally. Nasal vowels aie short 
finally, long before another consonant, as in son, 

237. loW“back“Wule*oiit. palfe, 

']]his is a vowel intermediate both in formation and 
acoustic effect to the English 3 in parf^ and i in paf, 

238. j, low-back-wid<3. O'J pas, d'J* 0^ pd/e. This 
sound is easily obtained b}" unrounding the Englisli 
jin po/, taking care not to muHle the sound. 

239. JJ, low-back -wide-nasal, sji sunt/, a//yr. 

For f'rench nasality see § 45. 

240. f, high-front-narrow. 

241. [, mi <1 -front-narrow. [ov[ c'/e. 

242. i, low-front-narrow. /d^re. In some pro- 

nunciations this vowel appears to be wide (]. 

243. p, low-front-naiTow-mi.sal. >p vni. Ma.y 1k‘ 

wide p Often retracted even jko. 

244. i, high-back-naiTovv-round. si sou. Often 

advanced h, 

246. }, mid-back-narrow-rouiid. b} beau, 

246. J, mid-back-wide-round. or. Often ad- 
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vanced nearly to the out position Soiaetiines 

pronounced as a lowered }. 

247. inid-back“wide-round-nasaL 
^ 248. f, bjgli-front-naiTow-round. Df♦e^ pur. 

249. {, mid-froiit-narrow-round. o'f 

250. low-front-narrow'-rountl. d'^^Gh S ome- 
times witle Tlie weak vowel in le seems to be 
a slight!}^ retracted and partially unrounde<l | = fo. 

261. ]ow*lVont-narrow-round-nasal. u/t. May 
(>e wide — 


262 . Con so n a nts. 



fi = „ bn is. 

9 ~ O „ pied, 

d — 0) „ doux. 

f ~ > „ iin. 

g = a » go»it- 

h =8 

j = CD „ briller. 

k = a „ qui. 

o % 
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264. 9, aspirate. This sound is forn\od occasion- 
iilly and involuntarily as a hiatus-filler, as in >co[9} 
flea 7/^ CBjHfi} la-haxit, 

266. c^, back-open-inner. This, wliich 

is only an individual peculiarity in Plnglisli, is the 
regular sound of r in French. It is generally sliglitly 
trilled. The point (j)t sometimes occurs, and is always 
trilled. At the end of a word after a consonant /• is 
unvoiced, and often dropped entirely, as in aJ^^DC-^, Qjn^o. 
After a breath- con sonant — especially a breath-stop — 
it is sometimes fully, sometimes partially unvoiced, 
as in OCX, ac)€)xi>r(56‘. These remarks apply also tp o, 
3 \ and o. 
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266. o, (n, front-open. DeX(y)[ hriller, Do[ ;^^>(/. Final 
(D unvoices its latter half, as in >I(d)o), >I(o: filk. In 
connexion with the vowel I, as in hr tiler and o) is 
» consonantal X, but after more open vowels it appeal's 
to be lowered to the [-position and to bo i^^itracted 
somewhat. 

267. Sh, bladc-opeu-o\itcr. si s^co 

These consultants soimd clearer than in Englisli, 
partly because of the greater convexity of the tongue 
in French, partly because they are formed with the 
tongue nearer the teeth than in English. 

258. ZVy Zy, blade-point-outor. eju chaly zha jonr. 
The same remarks aj)ply to these consonants as to s 
and 8. • 

260. lip-front-open. Dof ho'm, Dot />///’/.<?, In 

thc.se words wo have a consonantal f, the tongue being 
lowered before other than high vowels, as with (i). 

260. D, ]ip-back-opeu. of only d»J po'ulr. In tlio 
former of these words wc liave a consonantal i, in tlie 
laiier rather a consonantal }), anil so before other open 
vowels. 

281. >, >, lip-teetli-opeii. fuiy via. 

262. CDk 00»-, point-divideil-tceth. Dl,co hdl(-\ Oj^^DCO. 
Tlio unvoicing of this consonant is parallel to tljat of 
€. The point consonants co, o, cp, *7 are all formed 
against the teeth, the fore part of the tongue not being 
bollowed as in English (iXj), so that the French I has 
a palatal etiect to an English ear. 

263. a, CJ, back -stop. oT ^goiii. The voicele.sr,# 
stops a, O, D are followed by voice-glides, there being 
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no escape of breath as in Engiisli (i26<7); hence qui 
often suggests (gi) to an English ear. Initial a, D are 
pronounced with full vocality (126//), which suggests 
(j}), etc., to an Englisli oar. Final voic(f- consonants 
often 0¥.d in a voice-glide, as in fjnr/ue. Even 

with voiceless consonants this is sometimes the case. 

Dh, Oi-, point-stop-teeth, ol toiity ©I donx', 

264. D, O, lip-stop. D‘jn-e*«r 

205. L, front-nasal -voice, ay]inea?t,B^o:>}t Bonloptf*, 
Like (t) this consonant ends voicelessly, as in vif/ne. 
In vulgar speech it is retracted nearly to the d*-posi- 
tion of the English «// in It is sometimes formed 

with imperfect stoppage, giving (Of. 

* 266. It’, point-teeth-nasal-voice. i}f 7ion, 

267. F, lip-nasal voice, r^f won. 

268. Double consonants occur only in learned and 
foreign words such as itnmense Jrrj+iS, excej)t when 
they are the result of contraction, as in woumm^, 

269. Stops formed in ditVerent parts of the mouth 
arc joined with glides, as in jj-hO'D ac/e. 


Synthesis. 

270. French synthesis is very rudimentary as re- 
gards quantity and stress. Frenchmen are unable 
without long training to distinguish vowel-quantity, 
stress, and syllable division in foreign languages. 

271. In French every syllable is uttered with almost 
fiven stress, which is always open (159), so that SKch 
a word as caj)acife is divided 
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272. In French there is no such thing as word-stress 
or word-division. vSentenees are cut up into syllaldes 
without any regard to the structure of the words tliey 
arc made up of. Thus the sentence tinel age a4-ili is 
pronounced (kar Ito 5 a ti). 

273. Although stress is nearly even, there is a distinct 
tendency to weaken the stress of the last syllable of 
a syllable-^roup, whether it consists of one or more 
words. This is regularly the case when the last syllable 
is uttered with a falling tone, wdien it is often pro- 
nounced with breath instead of voice, as in li 

Dwl: ug peymns plus. 80 also the word-group •coj»^K0Cifo 
/a hne takes the stress on the first syllable wlien 
pronounced with a falling tone, wliile in le soIfU 
co{‘Sjco|(i): it falls not on the article ))iit on the lirst 
syllable of soleif^ because that syllalh'^ happens to be 
(he last but one. In tlio Frencli pronunciation of 
howe, merl ffowef as wo can observe 

the tlirce main features of French synthesis - want of 
determinate quality, monotonous syllable-division, and 
ilkm'ical stress. 

274. Freiiclimeii, in fact, generally have no idea of 
where they put the stress. But tluiy have a tendency 
to stress infeumtirc words, as in 'DCt DCOp (res-hien, ‘a'^CO 
sfocofs qnel enpjdke! mA often (though not alwcays) 
mark antitliesis by stress, as in ce n'ed jj(h^ //o', cW moi, 
where hii and woi have an extra stress. 

275. Stress in P'roncli is, as we see, greatly dejxmdent 
o\i infonaiion^ which is the mo.st important factor in 
French synthesis. French intonation goes more in leaps 
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than l)y yliiles.and tlie intervals are considerable, which 
together give it a peculiarly lively character. Isolated 
words are pronounced with a rise on the last syllable, 
as in aJoDJ^^S^'D[. In a sentence they keep this high 
tone when emph:\tic. Doubt, question, etc., are ex- 
pressed l)y a j-iso, as in English, as also lively statement, 
a falling tone being frequent in statements, answers, 
commands, etc. High tone is often a^ornpanied — 
though not necessarily — by increa.sed stress. In French 
there is a tendency to alternate high and low tone in 
the same way as other languages alternate strong and 
weak stress, so that a low tone in a sul>ordinatc 
sylhible often appears as a kind of preparation for an 
cipphatic high tone. Thus in the sentence ror/s voi/rz 
doffc, messieurif^ rpie cesl the higliest tone is on the 
first syllable of ainsi, the lowest tone being on the one 
immediately before it, — c*esL The next prominent 
syllable l>eforo ce-^f is the last of wm/V which ac- 
cordingly has a high tone “ though not so high as tliat 
on the first syllable of ahiiii. The first word in the 
sentence — — Ijas c tone of about the same lieight 
as the second syllable of fiom which the 

tone descends hy short leaps to done whence it 

leaps up to : 

">1 ^$10 'psf:. 

Spf.cimexs, 

376. dp^€Ca)[>I >ej<sx^ s[ efso jms[ ole 

oJiDCp^cDc. T coU Dp^eco alep^rj*. fro [aef ro ^cj^sx 
ajr sp^ De}De| cojno. axw x*e xo X? fco x ocojs [ 
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mrl. sjn'>[ sf 3\[o i^e }} m[ejn ? >lco[ >i8 jv^dj+jojcd 
in vsojr? 

277. parle vii frarjsje ? 9ij po. ^aij se ^yst asc pur 

«u<jQ fjv'irr fcoi^praaijilrii. i Ice par! knrainai}. il ekrl 
1 fraijsje kain sa- propro laai]^:. kjel iea^v il a? 

trwuz ceair e dini. save vu si /3it cecer 013 dosa soue ? 
vule VMz ataaT3dr oi}n eijstai) 1 

278. Pai'lez-vous fran^ais ? Un pen. J’en sais juste 
assex pour luc fa ire comprendro. II le parle couram- 
iiient. 11 cTvit le fraiu/ais comnio sa i>i()prc langue. 
Quelle lieure est-il? II est trois Iieuros et demie. 
Savez-vous si hult lieu res out deja soiinu ? Voulez- 
vous atteudre un instant? 

# 

279. cd{ rjocal 1 [01 Dieojj djs in Jr t[iL fco 

[oi r[ sp SD[S(r)JoCOrD[, FDp Q Jj "I.^ICO 
joDco[ psl aejic© jn^Drcoro[ ole sxeops sjhjs 

forcofo[ }af7, JeJjs jMs[ sl>j< co(T){ m djh‘€co[ ocof 

ojo*G, [ a[ jo>xa j^^ds3-gg[ efsajo cojo DjfscoJj, efsajo 
<ojn rJ'TjrjoiI co[ Q5l wicio)\es j*-n[ oj sjn [asTsojus. 

280. leu marki 11 eta? purtaij puz aijn ou\ cUc 5eni. 
il etin savai}, ina? savaij mr) spesjalite, a niwerj k oij n 
vay aple eijsi yu graaijd alulito pur siertei]^ uvraa^; 
saaijz ytilite okyn, doij nuz oroi^z ase suvaij Ijo d parle 
ply taar, c ki ava t apsorbe jyska la pt/vsjoi], gyska la 
inaiiDinani le di da inj.'erz ano d Boijii egzistaaijs. 

281. Le inarcjuis n’etait puurtant pas un honime de 
gdnie. 11 etait savant, inais savant sans spckialiic^, 
uioinsqn’on ne veuille appeler ainsi une grande lialnlil/ *' 
pour certains ouvrages sans utilite aucurie, dont nous 
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anrons assez souvent lieu de parler plus tard, efc qui 
avaicnt absorbe jusqu’a la passion, jusqu’a la monoma- 
nie, les dix dornieres atmecs do son existence. 


C0{ 

282. aj^hD*Db } er>jn^*e mi rj+e 

\s 6];€(n[ ^J^^ee[ si s[ 

: e-J >1 €>»Jn^8 
3jn-s}s iifI ©[s f>|ie, 
co]^sd[€jhs 

s^^^ efsaji s[ Def^coji acolrj. 

vSjJ ©lo >1 arD[ C0J»-K >€j*iS : 

©I D[(T)r r DJ^^€C 0 [ >1 DJ? 
©{Do^^ Dcsjs p t ajief*e 
^ J^'o3^d[ p sl>il4e 
mi \ rj^i- A Josaf^e 

H ® V 

3 ©[ol4c © fni } of aril 

Jn )Co} Df4e sl © :>c\ cofcoj, 

>ls J>^>[ >t iJd z}Fh: 

S r DjHeco[ >1 dj ? 
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283. Vow EES. 


• ♦ 

i r* 

! 


f 


-1 1 [♦ 

i 3. 3* 

Ic 



; 

; 



u 

! 1 f*. i 

; i 1 

1 

f. 

}♦ 

i : 


i 

|T'" 


i i j 

i 

i 




a> 

= 

3 

in 

iriiUiii. 

aa 

=r 

3* 


iiaTiio. 

ai 


Ic 

M 

ineiii. 

au 

= 

j» 

5> 

haiis. 

e 


C 

S» 

fest. 

eo 

— 

[♦ 

TJ 

sec*. 

ee 

— 

C* 

t? 

thj-finc. 

Q 


1 

» 

grreiteL 


— 

E* 

» 

sell on. 

i 

— 

r 

J> 

bin. 

ii 

= 

ri 

ii 

bicne. 
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0 

= a 

m hi 

sonue. 

00 

= }♦ 


sohn. 


= 3^ 

ij 

hauser. 

(JO 

= -e 

» 

got ter. 

u 

:= i 

j; 

hund. 

iin 

== 3> 

j> 

gut. 

y 

= f 

}) 

scb’ut/.e: 

yy 

= f* 

5, 

griiii. 


285. 3 , mi(l-I>Mck-\vi<le. maitn^ i3»H nam^, 111 

some parts of North Germany (Hanover, etc.) 3^ 3*’'- 
In Middle and S(jnLli Germany ( Sax on Bavaria, etc.) 
j,j4 or j, ]♦, Tlie low-hack-wido j is usual in Nortli 
German in the diphthong J3-, as in 9j3^s. Observe tliat 
tlie, second elements of tlie diphtliongs 3c, J3-, 3“® are 
generally lowered even more than in hinglish, being 
apparent!}" soimdinies narrow, sometimes wide. 

286. I, mid-mixed-narrow. Only in unstressed syi- 
hil)I(»s, as in al'eColo, In rapid speech this vowel 
loses its detinili* eonliguration, and b(‘conies a mere 
voice-glide, which is perhaps wide. It varies in diller- 
eiit parts of Germany. In South German it becomes [. 

287. X- mid-mixed-wide. Occurs only in the diph- 
thong Xc- as in rX*^*^ mcin^ which ha.s almost the same 
sound as in iMigiisli )uhie. In Hanover and elsewhere 
it ivS broadened into 3c. 

288. !♦, higli-iVout-naiTow. Df*^X 

280. f. liigh-front-wide. bin. Tends to fo in 

some parts of Norlii Gormany. 

200. [♦, mid-front-narrow. »[♦ Sometimes^ 

diphtliongic [c*^. 
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291. jj, mid-fiont-wide. t/irdne. In 

inan}^ parts of North ( Germany long d is narrowed to [♦. 

292. !♦. Ingh-back-narrow-roinui. al*0 [jiti. 

293. 1 , iiigl 1-1 )iiek'- wide-round, st'i'io hnnd. 

294. }♦, Miid-back-narrow-rouiid. 8}fl so/ai. Soiue- 
tinies diphthongic— 

295. J, mid-back- wide-round, J in South 

Oermany.^ The diphthong rn, dv, is general ly 3^^ with 
slight 1 ‘ounding of the second elembnt, l>ut f>fton Jc, 
practically identical with the ICnglisli oL 

296. mid -front-narrow with high rounding. 

Cief*T[ ffruu. Might be written {). In all the (lerman 
round- vowels the rounding is a degree higher than 
the tongue-position. Pure £♦ is heard in tlie MitMie 
and South German artilicial pronunciation of long //. 
which generally }>ecomes !♦ in Middle and South 
Csenuan. Even in Noi th (xermaii the tongue lowering 
- which seems often to be partly retraction — is less 
in soiiie pronunciations than in others. ^ 

. 297. mid-front-wide witli Iiigh rounding. e)fos^ 

sc/tufzen. Becomes X in Middle and Soutli German. 

298. low-front-narrow with mid rounding. 8 )[ 4 'i 
ac/idu. Oflen wdde in North German. Becomes [♦ in 
Middle and Soutli Gorman. 

299. {-r. ]ow-front-wi<le with mid rounding. €l{o\e 
(/offer. 

300. Initial vowa^ls have the clear beginning (i 17 fj), 
as in -'Xc'^1 ‘3^^! 'Xcol eint! alfe eiche. 
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loa 


301 . CONSOSTANTS. 


« c, e, 

1 

o, <0 : 

i . 

S S 

2), ^^> 

a >. > 

. 

■ < 

I co^ ^ 

! 


' 

i 

a, a 

; 1 

; Ok Oi- 

i 

1 



I \ J \ 

I i 1 

i ^ 

! 

j 


! 

F- 1 

1 


b 


3 

ax 1 n 

}>in. 

<? 

— 

O 

?> 

icli. 

<1 

=: 

u 

>> 

<iu. 

f 


> 

)? 

voll. 

if 

— 

a 


gut. 

Z 

r- 

e 

?> 

satre. 

o 

h 

— 

V 

jj 

hat. 

j 


(D 

» 

ja. 

k 

= 

0 


konnn 

1 


CO 


lang. 

111 

— 

p 

.J 

in anil. 

n 



>? 

nun. 


— 



lang 

V 

rr= 

D 

J’ 

liel.. 

r 

rr.. 

e< 

.»? 

letter. 

H 

rz: 

s 

JJ 

was. 

J 

= 

2) 

}> 

liseh. 

t 

rrr 

O 


tun. 

V 

= 

> 

» 

was. 
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w 

II 

quelle. 

X 

= c, c 

ach, aijch. 

z 

= 3 

so. 

5 

— - 0 ,, 

courage. 


303. «, asf)inik\ tfjo hat, 

304. c, l>acik-o)jpM. 3c arh, Aftei* back-roiuTd vowels 
c is roiuided into c, as in ja^c anrh, 

305. c, back-open- voice. // between vowels is stoppe< 1 
ill some proitiinciations (Hanover, Sv)utli Germany), 
open in others, especially in Middle Germany, 
s3*eV The latter is considered the more correct in 
ordinary conversation. Final e = ^ becomes c, as in 
d 3^C ta//, wliicli in other pronunciations appeal’s as D3*a. 
The Hanoverian pronunciation is D3+ei|, D3fC, which is 
the easiest compromise for Knglish people. 

306. back-o])en-voice inner. e^[Jo|e^ This 

is a very^ soft, vocalic soumb whicli is not giUKOiilly 
trilled. The point (D« is provincial. 

307. o, Iront-open. fo a'h, 

. 308. (0, front-ojH'ii-voice. (ojija, 

809, s, S, bhifU'-open. >3^ Initial 3 is 

often formed with lialf- voice (135 c). 

310. C), C), l)lnde-point“]ip. >^^) Ji^rh, d\:‘C^kZ)\conrar/{\ 
Dilfer from tlie corresponding English sounds in being 
alwav's rounded, whicli allows tlie tongue-position to 
be somewhat relaxed. 

311. 9, lip-open- voice, aajeo^ quells. Often |vro- 
nouncod as a weak >. 

312. >, >5 lip-teetli. :>3-co voll^ >3^ These sounds 

are weak, and are formed with very little Inizz. In 
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Middle and South (jlor-inan > often b(‘Comes pure 
lip 3. 

813. co^, point-divided-voice, cojd lanr/. All the 
point-consonants approximate to dentality, the pointy 
of the tongue being often partly on the gums, partly 
on the teeth, the fore part of the t^pgue being more 
convex than in English. 

314. a, 0, back-stop. 0*3"^ fcointt/, al*o gut. Voiceless 
stops are generally followed by a .strong ]>i*eatli-g]ide 
( 1 2 <S) in North German. In Middle and South Germany 
they are followed by a voice-glide — 0', etc. — and the 
voice slops are pronounced in the same way, so that 
the distinction ])etween k and y, t and p and b is 
completely lost. 

316. OJH, point-stop-outer. tJiun^ dit. 

316. D, D, lip-stop, oofm Vieb^ b'nu The lip-teeth 
stop occurs iji the combination pf, as in pfuJuL 

317. back-nasal-voice. co33 Jang, 

' 318. It-, point-nasal-voice-oiiter. nu?i. 

310. r, lip-nasal-voice. fJt wann. 

Syxthksis. 

:^20. In the combination ka there is often a breath- 
glid<^ lietweon the consonants, as in 0*ll* knte, 

321. Final stop.s are always voiceless, as in ludK huitd , 
In Middle and South Germany all voiced consonants — 
even r and I — are imperfectly voiced (whispered?), so 
that they are hardly audible except in the glide to or 
from a vowel. 

322. Long vowels are not shortened before voiceless 
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consonants^, as in English (98}. Long vowels are 
shortened to half-long or even short under weak 
stress. Final consonants are always sliiu t (99). 

9 323. \^;)Mel-like consonants are often lengthoned 
before breath as well as voice-stops, as in cjcoip halt. 

324. For stress see 104. 

326. German intonation closely resembles English. 

Specimens. 

326. :'}♦ sC^sol, *r}naj'72)Xc7 ! -oslr ;co(;osoi 

t3*CD -J3> :r\n\ oXn, :Io :S}> tO^oX •pfoXe^'l]^^ 

-3^ iQjf+sr dIcoo v(;€c‘3jaX:>3<^o ! *a)3'^* .•fmXe’i Df^oXe^T 
-ho d] dIigs :0€-•f♦D•s[♦co(D^Xe^ ‘>eH3-e'^o! (;ec2)rnso :mh 
*'30, aXTO -fo :©3-c -j3^> ;DC€^aX5®{^'^ 

‘coLor cofooX -Ir *D3€^aXsff{♦ccX -Ffo aXcsoXe^T 

'2»[+Dr, ;>Usi ~h lOjXnX*^ o[r\e^ 

•‘3coXr ;>rs7sa>3coF (Jtoco]#©'! -h ©Xc'^l*^ aX*3iTO 

'fIo 

327. :oo ‘zrrstu, -folor Tnoondnjain ! -tsiini ;letstn 
^ntaal -auf nnaino 4 ain, :deen :u} :zoo ’man(;o ‘initornaxt 
-an :diizni 'pult her*a9go:vaxt ! -dan :yybor *byyf;orn 
-imt j>a‘piir, di yypvxcljor -fio^ nt! er*Jiinst :duu nniir. 
‘ax, *k(pnt -ig :dox -anf ;berg08h9on -in ;dainotn diibm 
•li^to 'geen, -inn -bergoshoolo -mit *gaistorn ‘Jvcebrn, -auf 
;viizn -in rdainoiirdeinor -veebinj-ibn ‘alom ; vi8n8kvalm 
ent'laadn -in 'dainoin ‘tau go’zunt -ini(; 'baadn. 

328. O sahst du, \ oiler mondenschoin ! zuni letzten- 
mal auf mcine pein, den icli so manche initternacht an 
dieijem pult herangewacht ! dann liber biichern und 
papier, trlibserger freund ! erschienst du mir. Ach! 

H 


BWICKT 
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konnt’ ich dochauf bei'gcslidh’n in dcinem liclien lichte 
gelin, um })ergc.slibh]e init goistcm sell w(.‘lien,auf wiesen 
in deinera daimner weben, von allem wissensqiialni 
cutladen, in deinem than gesund niich badon ! 

329. -XoT •Xc8FD3*'j':OSl*C -J» -fe^Q^O -XciIf ‘DOnsfO 

•a[osDX •QeH3*a3l -If DX->[*eilJ -3cos -DCoXoscofo -j»f 
oCe^Jj •<d[*f3'’o -Plcles ;FicXeH -zieifi. oO’^f^eicofo 
•eiDCaoo 'T ffilDsio fXcXgi -fiGnX -®X'’ 

•>l)'TSoXeHq, ;1 f -osi •s[*'t ->3® ;co}is ->3*eH. -roX®'* ■^>e^XcX^^ 
-cofis -©Xt ‘oslte ;ed»fo D3 sf»e<X'7, -Ito -a3*D -©3'^ 
coCosoT -©Xch cXc^ JssQiaXeH -'iX ■e<[4€icoe<XooX XteoXeaX. 
•©hsXe^ ->3e^ :s[4ei ;>[nfo Xc^■OJ^^D -f♦BXe^ 

-©r^sX -sXc'iX^i •'>3<ar*ei®X» 

-71008 •Xccof(t)Xe^X® '3“s '*^0 -j» -©Xen 

•7|;4osa7 2)o3as.r-X47 -bXcp 2)o3osC•}♦^s:>}♦e^^)o[♦Xe^ 

-osi DX^)>[♦e^X'’• :or*sXeH . [4e^DX •f*'’ eA^Xo 37, 

-i7D •:Je^3♦CDX izicoiiscoXo : • -ffXcsT -sX -®C'’ -XcQ'’D®Xo 

fX^X®-' • ’ ‘ ;s3*col -o’X^'' -3'>®e'X 03^® 

‘-©38 •fs(o) -Xs -ffi3 -se^3♦oX• ‘Xo eXesX -7Xod -Xi:f,1“ 
rXeXe^, -1^0 :>[♦e^oX Hi!® -^CccoXf •FXcXc^ 
aX’3*s^^Xcoo ! ’ ‘ -s}* ;a[40 -si -ol :s3cX -©3 :7Xoos 
•37 / tX^'^oX -©X^h ‘^XcsX ■>}♦e^S)D[♦Xe^. ‘-©3® -fs(o) 

-jK; •>3*ei,’ :s34coX -oXe^ :3^®e^X, -l70 -afj oXeilffoo 
-:>X7 -©377. 
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330. Vowels. 



a — „ luater. 

au = Jc „ caelum, 

an = 31 „ aiirmiL 

0 == C 

(1 = [♦ „ ties, 

eu [l „ lieu. 

1 = X ,, diificilia. 

i = {♦ ,, 

o -■:= 3- „ modo. 

0 = }♦ „ noIO. 

ai = Jc „ poena. 


H 2 



i.Aa'iN 


jo8 


u 

(I 

y 

y 

332. 


1 asf iv tliietua. 

,, nu]»eH, 
f ,, hyjiniiis, 

ft „ 

Consonants. 


V j I m 

0(, (1>1 

s 


1 1 

CDv 


: 

! 

j a, a®, a 1 

D^, D", CD 


D, D«, 0 

j t 

J , ^ i 

j 


i . 

r 1 

! : 


333. l> -- 

C =■ 

ch = 

d rr 

f -- 


h -- 

j 

1 

ni =. 
n = 

p - 

ph ^ 

q ^ 

r = 


D 

a 

Q" 

Q5^ 

a 

(D 


an in 

>» 

55 


5? 


COh, 


r 

li-, .d 


D 


5 5 


D® 


55 


Q03 

(Df 


bilx). 
calculus. 
pulcluT. 
<loiuus. 
fai n a. 
e^o. 
liora. 
jejvmiis. 
lufhis, a third, a 
mo. 

non, longus. 
pater. 

philosophia. 

<|u5s, 

rarus. 




rh = Oi as in rhetor, barathrum, 
a = 5 „ isic. 

t =: Dh „ tU. 

ill = thcatruiu. 

V = D „ vTviis. 

X = as „ axis. 

Z zz: ms ZelllS. 

334. Final m was assimilated in place to a ibllowing 
nasal or atop : 

cum nohis — ai^ 'i}*DriS, 

(a^fi imujnm — ojr rja'ils, 

enw quaUmr = a?>D3oDl}(Di, 

decern dies ©fap'-T of[*s, 

turn paler = olp D3o(I(i)J ; 

was assiiuilaiod to v and l\ 

mm repibiis = alci)^ (i)i[4afDls, 

tarn kcu — d3co coO^fs, 

wlrile before r, h\ f li reprosentod a miaalization 
of tlie procerliiig vowel -perliaps accuii)panie<l by* 
lenj^tlieiiiiie: : 

o o 

cum jiidice = oh (oliOfaC, 

cum. viriute qIj DlQ>JDi*Dp, 

cum sUeniio ~ oh sfeof^of}*, 

cum. falcihvs = olj >3^^^^!^* 

So also before a pause, or before a vowel (or vov\^el 
preceded by kp wliere tlie vowel was slurred in metre; 
caput watjuum = 03^10 

( r]Qils ) . , 

mapnfim opus z=z | JJols. 

335. Tlu ' m of eom-^ etc. in coin position was treated in 
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the same way, as in concremdre,coHSisteie—Q'^diO<iit\,‘p'\^m\,, 

aJfsXSDC<i»C- 

836. The voiceless stops were followed by a voicc- 
glido, as in French and Italian; cajiita,— Q'JdToJ. 
Voice-stops Imd full voice initially, as in French. 

Spkcimkn’. 

3.37. a9}*l;tsa3j; •d33®[;( SdI* * a3of-mf*73, 

D3of C70f3« ■7}sa<l)3t 1 •0937a5flt ■C^f3* >la>}ci) -rsoi; ‘OWs 

•ijts -asCt 3® ■>r»3C* ■s[*s[* C»n>[t'73t®3 

(T)3a'®3*0f^® 3'f®3*cin * •7 Lco 3 (I -©[i 

D<u3c’srEinF' D3‘w3*Drt. •ici)©fs 3f-Qf(»f3c. ’iLco 

■ofpjco •D3Dlcor*, -Tlfco a3-d-al(i)sLs d}-'’}*®!’ 

■7f*C0 •fffw pL^rPDfSSXplS 93 B(;7Crt S(;-73 *o 3:*S -cojais, 
•Tlto) s)><al-5 •3*ci>3 sico-oLsasj; F}r»[*(al7 D ? d 3 ‘d[*»(; 
•al3 a3<‘sf'<®r3 •sC'noXs? ajs sou)XaD3( •(i)3i 

•3FTf}< 'sjicalj a3isaf-[7ar3* d1]-3[*(c[* a3!ol*ai3*®f'}*'tE't 

0133 "jitT 'sfBf+s ? -asraj •D«3a^’fp3*> ’aoX® 

slDEojf'JtwE •73 o®C ■[♦ 0 lI(l>Xs, loft -sltoXs, -OBjiS 

•aJfsXcor* -aE^DEtDXs — qsCt 
•73 so® 1» X*a73ra)3*;oC ? •}♦ •o(;fd 3 -b 3 ! }♦ 

•f3*<i)[*s! s|; 'i3*dIs '93ca XTD(!aicof€ifD ; -ajislco -BfaifD; 
•eX^a ■o3fE 3 -srisXo. •»X*3Co? •[♦ff}* Xf 

■’X‘33*®!* '^fo •Di*DooXaf* -ajisrcol* •D3t;)oXafDS ; 

T}a3o [o o[*sX*a73® 'Jaloffts 3® ■a3t®E* -asCjasC 

•33soci)1(. •7}*s 3tDE*. •sfwr* •>3 (i)d[* 8, s3DXs->3aE<i>E 

(i>[*r*Dl*BCDra3c 3 X®[»f1<i), ’sX* XvSdX*1s 3q 

•d[»co3 3X* d[*f1s, 3® ■p3®®E'’ oE* a3of coXn3 'oltaX* 

®l*ssl* aJtslcoXs ■®3 p DttXiroEt jD3(BDEtD3® ; '®E* 
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aJr^CcDd)!* •o[so{,i *Xso3f, •a»3'^ ‘CJb £i •n}^s •Jprr[+s 

•(r)pw£h r3*aor*'i3*^^s ^ 

338 . Qvdusqve tandem abutere, Catilina, patientifi 
nostra? Qvandiu etiam furor iste tuus uos Gludct ? 
Q vcm ad finem sese cffrenata jactabit audacia ? N line te 
nocturnum praesidium palatl,nil nrbis vigiiiae,'nil tiuior 
popnli, nil concursiis boiiornm omnium, nil hie mnni- 
tLssinmshabendi senatiis locus, nil hdrnm dra viiltiiscjiie 
inovdruiit ? r<;^fcero tua ednsiba non sentis ? Cdnstric- 
iam jam omnium hdrurn conscientia teneri cdnjiiratid^ 
nem tnam non vidds ? Qvi<l proxitna, (jvid stiporidn* 
nocto egcris, ubi bieris, ((vos conv^ocaveris. (jvid ednsiji 
cdperis — qvem nostrum ignorn re arJ>if rai ls ? O tempura! 
O mores! Scunltua bacc intelligit; consul videt; liic 
tamon vivit. Vivit? Immd verd in senatum vciilt ; 
fit piTblici consili particeps ; notat et diisignat oculis 
ad caedem iinum qvcTHjve nostrum. Nos aiiicm, viri 
fortes, satisfacore reipublica(3 videmur, si istius furdrem 
ac tdi«a vllemus. Ad mortem to Catilina duel jiiss'i 
cdnsidisjam prulem oporteluit ; in te ednferri pestem 
istam, (jvaui tii in nos omues jamdiu macbimirisl 
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339. 

% 


VOWKLS. 



j 


r, r* ;i j 

i 

1 

> i 

: 1 

1 

1 l [♦ 3. 3* 1 

1 

] 

• 

1 

1 

i 

1 

! :• i 

; 1 ; 

I 

i 


!♦, -T 

■ f. f* 

1 

1 


} 

i i : 1 

i 

1 

1 


J 

i i i i 

i 


340. a 


3 as in 1 

larina. 


ai 

— 

3c » 1 

>ais. 


ail 

= 

3> M ^ 

[ivitos. 


a 

— 

3* 

praxis. 


ai 

— • 

3« 

kliOra i 

. 

e 


[ 

egt'noto. 

ei 

= 

[♦ 

loipo. 


on 

— 

[1 

bas ileus. 

e 

=::z: 

V 

alotlies 

s. 

o\ 

— 

l« 

pei. 


eu 

rrr- 


Suxanbiiien, 

1 


c 

hippos 




CONSONAISTS 


i = I> (/# in krinO. 

0 = } „ domes. 

01 = „ oik os. 

oix = 1* boiituR. 

6 = j» „ di'-ma. 

oi = J*C » oidd. 

U = f ,, tiipto. 

ui = fx „ inuia. 

fi = fx „ sukon. 

Vowels bc'^an with the clear hegimiing (i 

•3i-Dv}s. 

a4i Consonants. 


19 b) 


1 

c 

i 

ot, m 1 V 

1 

&, s 


i 

i 

1 

1 WK COh 


i 

i 

a, a«, 0 1 

i 0^. Oh®. CDh 

1 i. 

j D, D*’, 0 


d 

1 ! 

r 


1) 

= D 

Uf')' in 

lUcH 1 UiS. 

d 

— Oh 

» 

(Hdoini. 

g 

= a 


ago. 

0 

gt? 

= da 


HggcloS. 

h 



h \ ppos. 

k 

=_- a 

>5 

kakoB. 

kh 

=rr QO 

>> 

kVieir. 

1 

— COv 


lego. 

m 

rrr T 

?? 

inallon. 
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n 



aif ih 

niin. 

P 

=: 

D 

53 

pais. 

ph 



3 5 

sopMil, 

r 

=r 

m 

33 

eris. 

rh 

rr: 

Of 

33 

rheftma. 

\ 

B 



i 

skdto>s. 


o, o 

” i 

sb^nnumi. 

t 

= 

c*- 

33 

t<5te. 

it (ss) 

— 

UU 

33 

tatto. • 

th 

=r 


3) 

titlKnni. 

X 

rr: 

QCy 


ddxa. 

z 

— 

OS 

•3 

zvigon. 


343. Voiced consonants wore unvoiced ilic as- 
pirates kh^ pff, the aspiration pnssini;- into them, as in 
khiMnos 'Qorjijs, phloUhoa dcoJxsdJs, iknhkb ’Dix^sajf. 

Synth Ksrs. 

344. The Gn’ck synUu^si8 ajul or‘;;«nic )>asiR was pro- 
bably similar to that of the languages of tSouiliern 
Eviro])e now. Voice stop.s were fully vocalize«l, voice- 
less unaspirated stops were followed by a voice-glide 
as in tilhemi •0'ro<’t»Ff. 

346. Tp ‘ajpo, j* •d3^o[s oo[ }x, pp •D3ro« fi pjn 
[D^•^[ls[♦[' 7 , 3 w'cc 3 ■p 3 “^^ci 3 ■f ['7 •a 3 f -Dlrojrs ©[coofj* 
of•^3 03 f ■doi['t:3s [td«[*pd[, -[♦ © •3«< ■[a«l*srT 

3^I 3*ops. t['i 3^ d^*s -a3o" [3i Df*5 [as-j4(»[*s 

•a3£ D<ei}pco[*s -[d Gpe •a3x o"3 <»3'^l*c D}x-ps3o[, 



SPECIMEN 


JI5 


*©[ dJxs cdJx'dJxs o3*aol6at4i 3o3coco3’€ii4'T 

•DJf'l [DX4Ci)lDX4T[TfJ4T ‘©}d[ •a3x 

3sD^3*COX4. 

^ 346. Mp deP, 6 pantes theoi, medeis ta<itli’ uindn epi- 

ueuseien, alia m^ilista menkai toutois beltio tiiia noiiii 
kai phr^Bas entheieto, ei d’ ar' ekliousin aniat^s, toiitous 
men autoixs kath’ eautous exoleis kai prooleia en gei 
kai tbalattei poiesate, hemin de tois loipois ten takbis- 
ten apalliigeifton epertemeSndn f)b6bon ddtc kui sdterlan 
as].)1iak\ 




APPENDIX 

List of Symbols. 

(The references arc to the pa)*ajL5ra})hs.) 

XI stop modifier 69 c. i \ vowel in Cl, (seeond 
x] sylhibic modifier 150. | vowel) 


I 

voice, voico-i^lide 26. 

i 1 

?* 

rp* 


r 31. 

! 

5 ? 

in (second 

± 

voice-glide rounded. 



vow(d) 30. 

1 vowel 5c. 

% 



i 

d 

il 

1 

,, 

ilk e/v' 30. 

1 

r r>o- 

1 


.^»o. 

1 

,, in 30. 

1 

•? 

in 30. 

] 

in /jid 30, 

’ i 



} 

in G. .Vo 30. 

\ { 

,, 

= Fr. / 30. 

3 

„ m/ar 50. 

f 


— Kr. n 30. 


„ in «« 50. 

r 


in /7 30. 

J 

” 50 . 1 

f 

>? 

do. 

J 

,, in aU 50, 

C 

?• 

= Fr, e 30. 

j 

.= 50. 

1 { 

V 

in Fr, pen 30. 

f 

„ in no( 50. 

C 

» 

in me)i 50. 

T 

,, 5 °- 

i 


50 . 

I 

,, ,GO- 

\ 

JJ 

in air 30. 

I 

50 - 

i 


do. 

1 

50 . 

i 

») 

in man 30, 



LIST OF SYMBOLS 


ii8 

{ vowel 50. 
lotc.diphthongicletc. 153* 
long 97. 

X* half-long (medium) 97. 
x» short 9J. 

XII open inodifior 69 a ; 

s[)read(‘r 41, 71 e. 

X — level force 103. 

‘X clear vowel-glide 1 1 7 h, 
l(Zi b. 

X’ voice-glide 125. 
x; voice modilier 26. 

’x level tone 162. 

-X \^eak stress 107. 

'x rising tone 162. 

'x falling tone 162. 

•“x rising voice-leap 162 ; 

high key 169. 

■“x falling voice-leap 162; 

low key 169. 

XH retracter, inner modifier 

73 - 

x^^ in-vowel modifier 37. 
x> advancer, outer modifier 
73- 

x^^ out- vowel modifier 37 ; 

interdental modifier 75. | 
x-^ raiser 36. 
x-r/lowerer 36. 

x+x link 72, 76. 


genorOtl modifier. 
x< increasing force 102. 
x> diminishing force 102. 
XA tenseness 70.* 

XV looseness 70. 
x< in-l)reather 16, 89. 

I X-* click modifier 90. 

; v> oufc-breather 1/, 89. 

I "^x compound rising tone 
I 162. 

I ^x compound foiling tone 
I 162. 

"X weak stress 107. 

*x open stress 1 59. 
x: wide modifier 43, 66 , 
xi narrow modifier 43, 66 , 
xJ nasality modifier 45, 69d. 
u uvula stop consonant 78. 
J consonant 79. 
j „ in 79. 

t ,, 79- 

L „ =Ital. f/n 79. 

^ » 79* 

1 „ 79. 

r M 79- 

r „ 79. 

xi trill modifier 69 e, 
o breath 25 ; basis for 

group-modifiers ICO, 1 1 2/ 

174,183. 0- 31. 



LIST OF SYMP.OLS 


aspirate 122, 129 
2 vowol-aspirate i iH. 

•X gradual vowel - glide 
• I i /a, i tJii, 

X* breath-glide 125. 
x*x gliilclcsH modiiier 143. 
xs broath-inodiiier 25, 

•x strongfrt^trcfjjs 107. 

:x medium stiess 107. 

;x extra strong stress 107. 


c consonant 

in G. 79. 

€ 

■ > 

in G. vv/yr 79. 

0 


in G. ic/t 79. 

0 

)) 

in 3/0/^ 79. 

u 

^ J 

79 - 

(i) 

S? 

= r 79. 

0 

JJ 

79 - 

3 

5 > 

79 * 

G 

?> 

in (jr,fu{c// 79. 

'G 

}' 

79 * 

0 


z=: n'// 79. 

0 

? ^ 

79. 

Q 

n 

II 

Q 

35 

=y 79 - 

Q 

5 ! 

79 - 

m 

53 

79 - 

0 

3; 

= if 79. 

m 

» 

79. 

ty 


=/) 79. 

B 


= S 79. 


119 


U 

r)ns(>nant in 79. 

w 

,, in //im 79. 

> 

- / :- 9 . 

> 

r-_r 79 . 

c 

79 *. 

8 

33 79 * 

CO 

79 - 

CO 

„ ~ llal. /;/ 79, 

Q 

33 79 - 

CO 

35 79. 

3 

79 * 

8 

' 9 - 

XC l>ack moditier 71 a. 


x\ front modiiier 71b. ^ 

XV point - nioclifier 47, 
71 a 

X) rounder (lip modifier) 
39 - 

x) non-sy liable moclitior 
114, 150. 
xc inverter 71c. 

XD protruder 40, 7rc. 

X glottal stop 29. 
xi blade-mod ifjcr 7fd. 

X9 inner rounder (lip-back 
modifier) 39. 

• whisper 27, 

» whisper modifier 27, 49, 

65 . 

I throat-stop modifier 130. 
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